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a Do you clear your travel and your speeches with him? 

A On mv first trip for him, to make a speech in Chicago, 
there was quite a big press corps. I was sitting in the plane 
; with the reporters, and they said, “Were you given a 
speech?” And I said, “No.” 

And they said, “Did the President tell you what he 
i wanted you to say?” Arid I said, “No, he never talked about 
it. He just said he wanted me to make a speech." 

And then they asked, “Well, did you get instructions from 
his staff?” And 1 said, “No. He just asked me to make the 
speech.” 

I And he’s asked me to make a lot of them. He’s never said 
what he wanted me to say or not say. He’s never given me 
! any instructions except when he wants me to do something, 
like working on the CIA Commission. We have an extraordi- 
nary relationship. 

O. Could you cite several of the things you’re working 
on? 

A Sure. Bicentennial, CIA follow-up, the Capitol Hill 
Club— 


EXCERPTS 

ON CIA: “WE ARE IMPEDING IF NOT DESTROYING" VITAL U.S. AGENCY 


Mr. Rockefeller was chairman of a White House com- 
mission that imrestigated and reported on Central Intelli- 
gence Agency activities inside the United States. From 
his U.S. News & World Report interview: 

d Mr. Yiee President, are the investigations by Congress 
into the activities of the Central Intelligence Agency ham- 
pering the Agency’s effectiveness? 

A I think fey are seriously jeopardizing both the cur- 
rent activities of the CIA and its sources. A lot of sources 
abroad are very hesitant now to co-operate with the Agen- 
cy, because if tksy should be identified, they could well be 
shot or bumped off. That’s one damaging effect. 

Another area is the CIA’s methods of operation: Once 
methods of coBacting information are known, they can be 
counteracted if they are understood by the. opposition. 

This is a very serious and adverse moment for the effec- 
tiveness of our intelligence at a time when we need it more 
than ever. Lets face it: The Soviets have an intelligence 
effort that insist be 2 to 4 times as big as ours. And all the 
things we worry about the C3A doing in this country — 
listening to osar phones, and so on — are being done by the 
Russians. ?'-? 

d In this country? 

A Sure, all over the country. They can listen from a mile 
away to our conversation in this, room by focusing a device 
on that windowpane. Or they can pick up everything on 
point-to-point telephone broadcasts anywhere in the coun- 
try— -and this includes secret plans that the Defense Depart- 
ment may be waking on with a contractor. 

Q. Do you tlabk the public has lost confidence in the CIA 
and the Goveraasent’s intelligence operations? . .. - 

A No, 1 really don’t think so. I think the .public is fed up 
with the investigations. I think it is terribly disturbed that 
secrets about many CIA activities are being brought put and 
that we are impeding if not destroying one of. the most 
effective parts tof our national defense. 

Frankly, I think the course of the investigations and 
attacks on the CLA is just about running out. 

Q. In retrospect, do you regret that the Administration’s 
commission to probe the CIA, which you headed, did not go 
beyond the narrow scope of its investigation — perhaps as 
deep as Congress. is doing? 

A And pul oa a competitiv e three-ring circus? No. 

a There are some M 

your com smsao® nnghrUircl- imaactl offTIWTWOTtmYjTmxecs 


of Congress and their televised hearings — 

A No, you couldn’t head off the committees of Congress. 
This is a hot issue, and they were going to grab it. There 
was no question of that. 

The allegations that started this whole thing were that 
there were massive violations or infringements of civ il 
rights and of statutes barring the CIA from domestic activi- 
ties. We investigated those allegations. We did a thorough 
job. We came up with recommendations that, if carried out, 
would protect the public in those areas. 

Should we have gone further? The Administration feels — 
and I think a large percentage of the American people 
feel — that to go backwards over nearly 30 years of CIA 
operations, to go into activities relating to covert actions 
abroad, would serve no useful purpose. Sure, those activities 
were all dramatic. We all watch those television spy shows, 
and they’re exciting. And you can make a good show, out of 
CIA activities. But is it in our national interest? I think not. 

Q. Some people want to reshape the CIA to eliminate or 
reduce its covert activities. How do you answer that? 

A There are certain elements of national intelligence 
that involve gathering information either by human intelli- 
gence or by technical means. And then you analyze and 
interpret the information. Few would argue about that 
function. 

Then there are certain actions that are known as covert — 
actions that fall between the worlds of diplomatic action 
and of war. If diplomatic action fails, and you don’t want to 
go to war, and our national interests are involved, then 
there is this gray area which the public had been aware of 
only through television shows. That goes on, and now it 
comes out that it was just as exciting as TV — only it is real 
life. 

This gray area is there. It offends all of us. But it is a 
reality. The alternative may be war. Covert actions are 
better than war. These are the sort of tough realities of the 
situation that we must face up to. 

Let me give you another example of the tough realities 
we face: One of the big issues is keeping files on Americans. 
But now we are all worried about people shooting at the 
President. Well, how are you going to know who is about to 
do that if you don’t know about the people who belong to 
dangerous organizations, who aie dedicated to violence or 
who are unbalanced — unless you’ve got files? 

WeTe iii a very interesting period in this country where 
: ^CIAv-R[9PV77d&©492Rll0©1O©88aO06H0^ to know every- 
thing that is going on, and at the same time we urge privacy 
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as never before Those two goals run in different directions. 

QL The latest charges against CIA deal with opening the 
mail of private citizens, including prominent Americans — 

A Let me put that in perspective. There were 4 million 
letters a year that were under illegal supervision. Our 
commission pointed that out in its report. We traced the 
history of it. We made it public. It had been stopped before 
we got there, and we suggested methods to preyent any- 
thing of that kind in the future. 

Now what has happened? They pick out names of 2 or 3 
or 4 people or foundations whose mail was opened. This is 
an exciting headline. But what does it all prove? We were 
there to protect the American people’s interest in their 
freedom and their rights and their liberties and also to 
protect the effective functioning of an organization which 
represents American national interests. 

Q. Mr. Rockefeller, you have been involved with intelli- 
gence activities for many years — working with Presidents, 
serving on advisory committees. Do you think any major 
-CIA action was undertaken without the knowledge of the 
President? 

A I’ve got to say to you that, in my opinion, no major 
action was undertaken by the CIA that wasn’t either known 
or approved by the White House, directly or indirectly. 

This is something that’s a little hard for people to face up 
to. Everybody would like to slide away from that conclusion 
and say, “Here’s this wild organization — the CIA — off by 
itself, doing these terrible things.” But that’s not the real 
truth. 

Q You talk of “White House” knowledge, not the Presi- 
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dent’s. Are you choosing those words intentionally? 

A That’s right. I’ve worked for six Presidents. And it was 
always the feeling that where an action could be misinter- 
preted, it was better for the President to be in a position to 
be able to say that he did not know about it, or to deny it. 
,Now, that can be accomplished in many different ways — 
delegating authority to somebody, for instance. 

Q When you talk about advance White House knowl- 
edge, do you include assassinations? 

A Our commission got into that matter, and we couldn’t 
produce any hard evidence that would give us the justifica- 
tion to come to conclusions that we could prove. Therefore, 
we didn’t comment. 

G Are the CIA investigations a partisan matter? 

A This business of going back and trying to. pin the tail 
on the donkey — or pin the trunk on the elephant — really is 
ex post facto. I don’t know what it proves. This hasn’t 
anything to do with Democrats or Republicans. This is a 
very unhappy phase of the world we live in. It is a tough 
reality. 

G Is there any truth to charges that the CIA investiga- 
tions in Congress are being used to divert attention from 
delays in coming to grips with other national problems? 

A It is a diversion as far as the public is concerned, but 
I’m not sure that it is the reason for inaction on the part of 
the Congress. 

In any case, airing of the CIA issue is healthy because that 
is the way a democracy works. We’ve got to go through it 
until we sort it out. Only a democracy, and only the United 
States, would do what we are doing. This country is strong 
enough to absorb it. 


The Central Intelligence Agency’s 
ability to Conduct covert operations in 
foreign countries on behalf of the Unit- 
ed States Government has been com- 
promised beyond repair by the 
revelations elicited in the ongoing in- 
quiries into the U.S. intelligence com- 
munity’s foreign and domestic 
activities. The Ford Administration has 
no choke but to deprive the CIA of re- 
sponsibility for conducting such opera- 
tions and assign it to another— perhaps 
new— arm of the Federal Government. 

In this less than best of all possible 
worlds, Washington must retain an ap- 
paratus for conducting covert opera- 
tions in foreign lands, primarily to 
counter the foreign political activities 
of the Soviet Union and its allies. But 
these should be authorized only at the 
highest level, sharply limited in num- 
ber, and kept under tight control. On 
the evidence, many middle- and lower- 
level CIA operatives have been uncon- 
trollable anil not a few of them unsta- 
ble. Apparent attempts by some CIA 
representatives to enlist the American 
underworld in attempts on the life of 
Cuban dictator Fidel Castro may or 
may not have been directed from the 
top, but the secreting of poisons in 
seeming defiance of two Presidential 
directives requiring their destruction 
has the look of insubordination. 


the United States, opened Americans’ 
mail, experimented recklessly with 
LSD, and assisted, however minimally, 
the Nixon White House’s burglary of 
the office o! Dr. Daniel Eilsberg’s psy- 
chiatrist ....... 

At the time of its creation shortly aft- 
er the end of World War II, the CLA 
contained within itself the seeds for 
abuses small and monstrous. Among 
the duties of the CIA enumerated in the 
National Security Act of 1947 was the 
duty or performing "such other func- 
tions and duties related to intelligence 
affecting the national security as the 
National Security Council may from ‘ 
time to time direct." Moreover, the. 
subsequent Central Intelligence Agency 
Act exempted the CIA from all Federal 
laws requiring disclosure of the “func- 
tions, names, official titles, salaries, or 
numbers of personnel employed by the 
Agency” and gave the CIA Director 
power to spend money "without regard 
to the provisions of law and regulations 
relating to the expenditure of Govern- 
ment funds. . . . such expenditures to 
be accounted for solely on _the certifi- 
cate of: the director '{'which] shall be 
deemed sufficient voucher.” 

.The “other functions and duties” 
clause in the National Security Act per- 
mitted the CIA to run a secret war in 
Laos, launch the Bay of Pigs debacle. 


intervene in the Congo and Chile, and- 
engage in other similar enterprises. It 
was disingenuous of President Truman 
and Senator Stuart Symington (D-Mis- 
souri) and others to disclaim in later 
years that they had intended for the 
CLA to become involved in peacetime 
cloak-and-dagger operations. The CLA 
started up such operations during the 
Truman Administration— and in doing 
so it simply extended traditions estab- 
lished by the Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices (OSS) during World War XL 

The truth is that the CIA has dona 
what it has done largely at the bidding 
of Republican and Democratic Admin- 
istrations and with the indulgence of 
successive Congresses. It has had suc- 
cesses and failures. But now its cover 
has been blown. William E. Coiby, who 
operated in Nazi-occupied Europe as a 
young U.S. Army officer assigned to 
OSS, did not become Director of the 
CIA to preside over its dismantling, but 
its dismantling may have begun. The 
CIA should survive as an organization 
dedicated to collection and analysisot,- 
information— functions for which it is* 
superbly staffed and equipped— but 
.only if it is transformed into an ac- 
countable and highly disciplined intelli- 
■gence service. At the moment, it seems 
ito be neither. a 


Restructuring of the CLA is desirable 
as welt as unavoidable. The CIA has 
teen embarrassed fatally by the disclo- 
sures that it spied riP r Release 2001/08/08 : CIA-RDP77-00432R0001 00380006-0 
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- : .Sv NICHOLAS M. KGRROCK l' <5Th f‘ C - LA - was in yO; v ed m! 

^ Several attempts to kill Fideli 

WASHiMr-nwVt f , mK A z, Castro, Premier of Cuba; had' 

, V/ .sHINGxON, Oct. „ After a peripheral involvement- in the 
mne months of delving into the ■ }d ^ t h of Rafael Leonidas Tujil- 
actnnries of United States m- la Mo!ina> strongman of the 
telhgence agencies, Congres- Dominican Reoublic- and once 
sianai mvestige tors seem adnft piotted to poison the. Congolese 
*-in a-sea of information, stunned leader, Patrice Lumumba. 

by the magnitude ^Indeed, assassinations ap- 
~r, n t ai1 . • pareatly became so accepted 

less sure of their a poiicy - theme that the C.I.A. 

: As&iysis objective than se £ U p a p^nnanent section 

. u .L, when they started, to plan- them, called “the Exe- 

zit interviews in both tcuiive Action Group." 

■fee Senate and House disclosed, j ryhe C. LA., the F.B.I. and the 
The.: objectives last January /National.’ Security Agency have 
.appeared clear enough. Infor- conducted extensive intrusions 
nation, uncovered in the Water- .on either telephone, cable, or 
gate investigation and a report j mail communications or on ail 
in The New York Times sug- three.' - “ " 1 

gested- that the intelligence r ^Intelligence agencies haye 
agencies had conducted a large, j lied to Congress almost routine^ 

and probably -illegal, domestic! ly. In one case, the statements 

surveillance operation in the of - a former; C.IiA. director, 

late : nineteen-sixties and early Richard Helms, cn the coup 

nineteen-seventies.. d'etat in Chile were reviewed 

These allegations provided by the department of justice 

the impetus for a Presidential to see if they constituted perju-, 

commission and two Congres- ry. N° prosecution .was recorn- 

sional- investigations, one by a mended. . 

select committee in the Senate,, <1 Lawlessness under the guise 

another oy a select committee! of national security seemed to 
in the House, c - • - • have become almost common^ 

The Presidential commission,! -place during and after World 

headed by Vice President War II. The F.B.I. admitted 

Rockefeller, took -a- narrow 238- burglaries aimed at Amen- 

s5,pe. It investigated wrong- can citizens; the I.R.S. audited 

doixw'by the Central Intelli-. persons whose politics it did 

gene? Agency alone and issued not like, and forgery oflette^ 

a report in June, finding vast anonymous threat* and other; 

intrusts on privacy a* well forms of coercion became stands 

as specific violations of the law ard . tools m the FH.I. s coun 
and of- the C.I.A.’s jurisdiction terintelhgence operations. - . 

under -the National . Security . .But the disclosures— and list 
Act of 194” is long— are scattered shots and; 

The Congressional investiga- without theme, 

tions were "given broader man- “This is very Tinlike the 

da re* : covering foreign and Watergate investigation,” said 

domestic intelligence activities. one- Senator, '‘because this is 

To the sophisticated in Wash- no t a simple conspiracy. There 

ington intelligence circles, it f s n o single band of lawbreak- 

seemed an impossible task. ers or single group of people 

/foreign Operations who made bad judgments. This 

, .... 6 ' • has gone on for 30 years. 

The foreign intelligence oper- The disclosures are not for 
ations^of the United States tl)e sake Q f disclosure alone, 

alone 1 cost nearly $7-mmon a mQSt congressional., sources 

year,' according to Tellable re- a „ r6e _ senator Frank Church, 

ports, and encompass the activ- chairman of the Senate select 

ities of the C.r.A., Defense lCommlttee on intelligence, has 
Intelligence Agency, National said that he believed disclosure 

Security Agency, State Depart- was necessar y so the public 

merit intelligence, Federal Bu- cou jd , S ee for itself whether 

reau of Investigation and mtel- there had been a pattern of 

ligence ; units of the armed fore- unacceptable behavior, 

es. ™r ; . - “It -is for this public support 

Domestic intelligence has in-: that Congress draws the power 
cludAf ail or some of the above. ; tQ s [ e gj s i a tion , to meet 
as well' as the Internal. Revenue -these problems,’ ' he said. 
Service, the Drug Enforcement - R U t his critics argue that 
Administration, the Alcohol, | r g enator Church has made deci- 
Tobacoo, and Firearms Bureau, ; sions that defeat his own 
and the Sec ret Service. 1 Strategy and retard the investi- 

Already the files and records: :.g a ti 0 n,- ■ In one. instance, last 
gathered in the Senate investi-J ;S p r j n g j president Ford threw 
gation are larger than any; i tlie hot potato of CJ.A. political 
single -investigation previously assassination -plots to the 

conducted by the Senate, lhei church committee. 

Senate- has a staff of over 100,, Many persons on the commit- 
the House committee, another: tee pnvately believe that by 
40 or so. focusing on the plots, the panel 

The investigations have either ^ ^ ^ of ^ 

directly or ay P ■ : investigation to drown. They 

produced a startling , pattern church nn two 

5t aSclpsTC about the meth- C £ ch h9 °J ed »5 

jods of the various agencies, (the commission counsel, F.A.O. 
These include the fottowing:! 


assassination # plots to the 
“J? Church committee. ' ' • 

Many persons on the commit- 
“ er ! tee pnvately believe that by 
her focusing on the plots, the panel 
lre 1 has allowed the rest of the 
£ra : investigation to drown. They 
, th . ‘fault Mr. Church on two 
' jeounts; one that he tied up 
lfi3 -J the commission counsel, F.A.O. 

^Wa c frsm§R&& 


William Miller, on the subject 
far longer than its importance; 
justified, and second that by 
keeping the discussion of the 
plots behind closed doors, he 
cut the public off from the 
very kind of information that 
might have helped it form a 
view of the intelligence commu- 
nity. . - 

“As you will remember,” one 
member of the committee said 
privately, “we were going to 
have completed most of our 
public hearings and be prepar- 
ing our recommendations by 
this point. We have not; done 
either.” • - -• - 

, . Senator Church has publicly 
stuck to his decisions. He said 
he believed that televised pub- 
lic hearings on assassinations 
1 would, have - done irreparable 
‘harm to the American image 
abroad and not served truth. 

Whether it has been distract- 
ed by the assassination matter/ 
or by other problems, the 
Church committee is far behind 
; schedule. It has had three brief 
spurts of public hearings in 
the last several weeks. Hear- 
ings on the N.S.A. were post- 
poned this week at the request, 
j of President Ford, and the com-, 
bnittee may not open others 
until the end of the month. 

- Several staff members pri- 
vately contend that the com- 
mittee might just as well write 
an authoritative report now 
and forgo, televised public ses- 
sions. : 

“The idea -that every Senate 
investigation is another Water- 
gate is a myth,” one senior 
'staff member said in an inter- 
iview. “The question is — can 
you get good legislation any- 
way? I think you can.” i 

Part of Senator Church’s 
technique has been to avoid 
; confrontation and to negotiate 
for each piece of evidence from 
the intelligence community. He 
j believes that Congress has an, 
absolute right to the' informa- 
tion, but that it is better to i 
obtain the material without the 
time delays of court fights. 

His House counterpart, Rep- 
resentative Otis G. Pike, a 
tart-tongued Suffolk County 
Democrat, believes differently. 
Mr. Pike took over the House 
committee last summer after a 
membership mutiny dislodged 
the previous chairman, Lucien 
IN. Nedzi, a Michigan Democrat. 

I Mr. Pike’s committee voted 
to make public secret national 
security information ~ without 
the approval of the executive 
branch, thus precipitating a 
confrontation over whether 
ICongress or the President con- 
trols national secrets. 

But . after two weeks of 
sword-rattling by both sides, 
Mr. Pike and the White House 
settled the issue — access to 
some secret intelligence evalua- 
tions on the Tet offensive in 
1968 — without settling the fun- 
damental question. Mr. Pike’s 
critics thought that Congres; 
sional - prerogatives were 

: ©1A^DP^7-i0»4S!2R(JGlH^1 
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i confrontation was avoidec. j 

! However, the Pike committee 
: has begun to establish a body 
of evidence indicating that the! 
$7 - billion - a - year intelligence! 
apparatus may not, in fact,, 
be very efficient. In recent pub-! 
lie hearings he has called aur 
thoritative -witnesses who con- . 
tend that the intelligence agen- 
cies failed to predict any of 
•the major crises of the last! 
decade. 

No one yet appears able to' . 
evaluate how this nine-month 
scrutiny has- affected the intel- 
ligence agencies. Publicly, intel- 
ligence officials have said that 
;the disclosures have harmed 
’the United States and made 
their task harder. 

- But privately, many of them 
tell a more sanguine tale. The 
bulk of the disclosures were 
already known to foreign intel- 
ligence services and the new 
details can -mainly be used to 
-fill in gaps in knowledge, re- 
sponsible intelligence officers 
admit. . ; 

In fact, there is some feeling 
that the intelligence community 
— with the help of President 
Ford and his able lawyers— has 
"staved off the worst,” as one 
source put it. In other words, 
j the agencies are surviving what 
.many had thought would never 
come, a full Congressional in- 
vestigation. ' ' . 

The upcoming confrontations 
will not be on. further disclo- 
sure, sources in Congress and 
the executive sugg-st, but on 
the issue of “oversight." j 

In general, the intelligence! 
agencies regard self-regulation, 
inspector general style of in-| 
trospection backed up by exec : 
utive orders, as optimum.- 
White ■ House and intelligence 
sources have talked about this, 
privately for some time. | 

They rest their case on thei 
fact that many of the instances' 
of wrongdoing were dug up’. . 
by C.I.A.' itself in May, 1973, 
i without ' Congressional over- 
sight. 

| Mr. Church’s committee, 

; however, has already raised 
i serious questions about the 
I C.I.A.’s ability at- setf-reguia-j 
tion. It has uncovered instances 
[.where even middle-level C.I.A. 

I officials were apparently able! 
‘to disobey with impunity a 
Presidential order to destroy 
deadly poisons. 

Most persons interviewed be- 
lieved that the committee mil 
propose and receive support 
for a Congressional oversight 
committee, probably e. joint 
committee and that the real 
battleground will emerge over 
the subieties of its powers. • 

Will it be able to subpoena 
officials, and documents of the 
entire intelligence community 
and call for contempt citations 
against those who da not com- 
ply? will it have a well-paid 
and adequate permanent staff 
to conduct investigations? 
These are the “gut” issues, 
several sources said. 

IRnnYffcaft has worried many on 
J TCapitorHill is whether the Con- 
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PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 
29 September 1975 
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Different perspective on CIA 


The papers- have been filled lately 
with letters and statements from var- 
ious people about the CIA, all of 
which have one thing in common — 
their authors, some' of whom are 
quite highly placed, don’t know what 
they are talking about. On December 
31, 1073, I took early retirement from 
CfA after over 22 • years' service; 
therefore, 1 think 1 know whereof I 
speak. ■:•■ 

It is not 'that = there is not plenty 
wrong with the CIA, because there is. 
Its promotion and transfer policies 
are frightful beyond description. 
Twenty years, ago, to get anywhere in 
CIA one almost had to be an Ivy 
League , graduate. Today the pend- 
ulum has swung so far. in the other 
■ direction that this background is con- 
sidered a hindrance. 

To get ahead today one has to be 
willing to be transferred anywhere. 
On the other hand, .one way CIA gets 
rid of .people it doesn’t want is to 
offer them transfers to Timbuctu or 
similar places. If they refuse, this is 
valid grounds for dismissal.- CIA also 
forces retirements at age 60 although 
Civil Service regulations say that 65 
Is the retirement age. ’ i; 

However, this kind of thing is com- 
paratively unimportant. All Govern- 
ment agencies are monuments of 
confusion and CIA’ is probably run 
better ' than most of them. 

. What everyone ha s forgotten, or 
never, knew, is the ieasen for the 
CIA’s existence: to oppose the moves 
of our Communist enemies, particu- 


larly the USSR, on a global scale. 
What CIA did in Chile, for Lnstar.ce, . 

. is held up as a ccllossal example of 
perfidy-. Actually, it . v/as perhaps 
CIA’s most brilliant coup in years. A 
little background is in order. 

It has been said that Aiier.de was a 
democratically elected President. In 
actual fact he squeaked in with only 
. a drop over one third of the vote. The 
t w 0 ether candidates split, the 
anri-Communi-st vote in half because 
they were both too stubborn to bow . 
out. Between them -they bad two 
■thirds of the vote but neither one had 
quite as many votes as AJlende. In 
. -many other countries this election 
would have resulted in the man with 
the lowest number of votes being 
eliminated and a rerun taking place 
between the two. 

In Chile this would certainly have 
resulted in. a conservative victory. . 
People forget that Allende had mas- 
sive Soviet support in his campaign 
including, some think, a successful 
Soviet undercover effort to keep both 
ether candidates in the race so that 
his opposition would be split. _ 

Upon taking office Allende at once 
seized the Chilean subsidiaries of 
Anaconda Copper, Kennecott Copper, 
Bethlehem Steel, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph etc., in fact the 
Chilean assets of all U.S. companies.' 
This seizure of billions of dollars 
worth of property was countered by 
the CIA with the allocation of the 
very small sum of $-3 million to help 
the truck drivers -Union continue their 


strike against the Aliende Govern-., 
reent. It was used mainly to iced- 
them and their families during this 
period. ' : . „ 

. When conditions finally became 
completely chaotic the Chilean .Army 
seized power, an event that the. CIA 
did'not.plan, although it did hope that 
"Allende and his Communist'supportr. 
ers would be overthrown by the anti- 
communist majority. .. 

I personally approve of such actions 
on the part of CIA. I was involved in, 
the Chilean affair' in a somewhat re- 
mote way because L collected infor- 
mation from a . large - company that 
was in the process cf having its. Chi T ‘ 
Jean- properties seized. It kept ' me. 
and, through me, CfA and the U.S. 
Government, informed cn a daily 
basis. This is the sort of thing I did 
for 22 years and I was proud of my 
contributions Jo our country’s sect!- ; 
rity. Upon leaving CIA I ?.t once j 
began working as a foreign political ; 
consultant to a large U.S. oil com- ] 
pany and after one year shifted to a j 
■second oil company in the same ca- ; 
pacity. There is virtually no country ; 
in the world on which I do r.ot coitsid- : 
er myself .well informed, due to my : 
CiA training. j 

Have I,' however, wasted my life? I 
think not and hope not. May the CIA 
flourish as the guardian cf our coun- 
try in the future as it has in the past 
when I was privileged to contribute 
in a small way to its success. 5 
Richard Parry 
Philadelphia 


BALTIMORE SUN 
9 October 1975 

Levi, weighing ■' 

CIA wrongdoing 

Washington (AP>— Edward 
H. Levii the Attorney Genera], 
expects to decide early next 
year whether to prosecute Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency offi- 
cials involved in illegal domes- 
tic activities, a Justice Depart- 
ment spokesman said yester- 
day. 

The decision may hinge on 
whether there is evidence that 
any President authorized such 
activities, a top department of* 
1 firial involved in the investiga- 
tion said. 


gressional investigations have 
established a record of suffi- 
cient wrongdoing to lay the 
groundwork for Congress to 
vote a. tough, permanent over- 
sight panel for the intelligence 
community, that question can- 
not be answered until the invest 
tigations are complete. ■ j 
DPfp pTo ve d 


The Washington Star 


Wednesday, October 8, 1975 


United Press International 

President Ford is seriously consid- 
ering giving former Nixon Cabinet* 
official George P. Shultz a major role 
in a revised intelligence operation, it 
was learned today. “ 

Shultz, President of the Bechtel 
Corp. of San Francisco, is reluctant 
to return to government service. 

Both Ford and Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger reportedly feel 
Shuitz has the proper qualifications 
for a sensitive position! 

Sources speculated that Shultz 
might be named to head the Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board,- which 
will probably be strengthened in its 
oversight of the CIA and other intel- 
ligence agencies when the President 
makes public a plan for overhauling 
U.S. intelligence-gathering. - 
Ford has been planning to shake 
up the CIA since the Rockefeller 
Commission and congressional 


investigations have revealed major 
improprieties in the agency’s opera-; 
tions over the years. But Ford apparC 
ently is in no hurry to replace CIA; 
Director William Colby, who ha£ 
“cooperated in disclosing past impro-J 
prieties. * 

According to sources, Shultz has« 
the “strong personality” needed to; 
handle the job. Shultz headed the : 
University of Chicago business! 
school and has served as secretary of; 
labor, director of the White House: 
Office of Management and Budget.: 
and secretary of the Treasury. ;■ 

He is respected on Capitol Hill and- : 
is all the more acceptable because he; 
has “no political ambitions,” sources:- 
said. 

Shuitz is currently the President’s- 
representative at planning sessions: 
for international econonic monetary*' 
meetings in Paris later this year. j 
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SATOBBAX BWIEK 

9 August 1975 

American Traditions and Secret Police 


America’s fast-approaching Bicenten- 
I\ nial Year furnishes a useful back- 
drop for the widening debate over the : 
CIA. The main issues growing out of 
an American undercover organization 
were anticipated by the handful of young 
men who were later to be called “Ameri- 
ca’s Founding Fathers.” 

Both in iheir arguments against Great 
Britain in the struggle for independence 
and in their exploration of ideas at the 
Philadelphia Constitutional Convention, 
the young founders rejected the notion 
that there could be any justification for 
interfering an the internal affairs of other 
countries. When She American Revolu- 
tionary leaders told Great Britain to re- 
spect our right to self-determination,^ 
they thereby feed our own obligation toj 
respect that same right for others. They , 
would have found ludicrous and absurd | 
the argument used in 1947 to justify the t 
creation of the CIA; namely, that the 
United States coaid deal with Soviet ; 
intrigue in the world only by playing j 
the same international game. That game 
eventually involved the use of secret \ 
U.S. agents for manipulating or subvert- 
ing or overthrowing the policies and in- j 
siitutions of other countries. ; 

It is a mistake to say that no one can ; 
possibly know how leaders of the Amer- i 
ican independence movement and the 
U.S. Const! tuSroual Convention would 
react to current situations. They made 
known their full views on almost every 
question involving the issues of power. 
Their field of expertise was the inter- 
action of politics and history. It is doubt- 
ful whether, before or since, any group 
of men articulated more thoroughly the 
lessons of historical experience, espe- 
cially as they pertain to the abuses of au- 
thority. The leaders of tlte Philadelphia 
Convention were conscious of the pro- 
pensity of nations to subvert or under- 
mine one another. They realized that 
competition snong nations can become 
as irrational as it is predatory, and that 
men in government all too readily set 
aside moral sades in order to serve a 
national advantage. 

One need ant speculate, therefore, on 
the attitude of the American founders 
toward the National Security Act of 
1947 creating an agency to deal in 
undercover activities— an agency that 
eventually was to fight and finance wars 
without authorization by Congress, and 
that was to engage in political assassina- 
tion. The main point the founders would 
have made here is that leaders of any 
government would have to be naive in- 
deed to believe they could engage in 
such outrages, without precipitating re- 
taliatory action. 

Let us suppose that the American 


people in 1 947 had some way of know- 
ing ail the things that would happen 
as the result of the establishment of the 
CIA. Suppose they knew in advance 
that the CIA, operating abroad with 
billions of dollars, would be charged 
ultimately with indirect involvement in 
the assassination of an American Presi- 
dent; or that it would figure prominently 
in undeclared wars in Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia with a toll of 55,000 
American lives and 30 times as many 
Indo-Chinese lives; or that it would spy 
on Americans and violate their constitu- 
tional rights. Obviously, if the American 
people in 1947 knew all this might hap- 
pen, they would have split the sky with 
their wrath. 

The American Founding Fathers 
would not have been surprised at the 
train of events that followed the creation 
of the CIA. They would have thought 
it childish of U.S. government leaders 
not to expect such an agency would be- 
come a secret police or that its activi- 
ties could be kept at a distance. As for 
the argument that our secret agents were 
justified in trying to assassinate Castro 
because he was a dictator, the Founding 
Fathers would have pointed out that this 
line of thought and action tends to lead 
to dictatorship at home. 

LOM)ON TIMES 
26 September 1975 

Lisbon Socialist 
leader denies 
getting CIA aid 

Paris. Sept 25. — Dr Marin 
Snares, the Portuguese Socialist 
leader, today denied a press 
report that his party had been 
receiving millions of dollars in 
aid from the American Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA). 

In an interview with the 
French state-run television 
system, Dr Soares, now visiting 
Partis, called such suggestions 
“journalistic speculation 

He was asked to comment on 
a report in The New York Times 
today saying that the CIA was 
sending millions of dollars to 
the Portuguese Socialist Party 
through West European social- 
ist parties and trade unions. 

“ We have never received aid 
of that sort, even less so from 
the United States. That is 
quite clear,” he said. 

"Vve have no solidarity links 
with any party in the United 
States that would place us in | 
such a position. It is journa- | 

Jisttc speculation.” j 

The New York Times report 
said she Soviet Union was pour- 
ing similar amounts of money 
into Portugal in support of the 
Communist Party. Dr Soares 
merely noted that Portuguese 
Communist leaders had always 
dented receiving money from, 
Moscow. 

In Brussels, a spokesman for 
the Belgium Socialist Party said 
the party had received no 
niouev from the CIA For pass- 


!■ They would have been appalled at the 
original secret decision of the United 
States to block the first nationwide free 
election in Vietnam, as required ur.der 
the Geneva Treaty of 1954, because the 
results might not be to our liking. And 
they would have been amazed that the 
American leaders who made this deci- 
sion should have broken so drastically 
with their own early history and with 
the ideas that went into the founding of 
their own country. 

As for the argument that because the 
Soviet Union engages in venal under- 
takings we have no choice except to 
employ the same methods, the Ameri- 
can founders would have pointed out 
what would have seemed to them to be 
painfully obvious: imitation of the 
enemy is the easiest way to make him 
the victor. They would have said, against 
the background of their own wide study 
of history, that the requirements of a 
free society are absolute and do not 
lend themselves to convenient manip- 
ulation or trimming— even in the name 
of national advantage or national 
security. 

After 200 years of independence, the 
time has come not for super-celebrations 
and spectacular fireworks but for a re- 
fresher course in what this government 
was designed to be, and what must be 
done to preserve it. N.C. 

ST. LOUIS POST- DISPATCH 
28 September 1975 


L1A And ■ .rortugal 

Apparently because Russia is supposed to 
have been sending $10,000,000 a month to the 
Portuguese Communists, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency is said by Administration 
officials to have been funneling an equal 
amount to -the Portuguese Socialist Party 
through foreign Socialist parties. 

Americans may wonder why the Ford 
Administration feels it is necessary to copy the 
Kremlin so baldly, how this use of the CIA fits 
President Ford’s complaint that the agency 
was not able to act in Portugal because 
congressional investigations had weakened it, 
and why a conservative Administration hardly 
known to have supported Socialists anywhere 
chose to do so in Portugal. At least the answer 
to the last question is that Portugal’s Socialists 
as the largest party offer the best hope of 
blocking Communist infiltration of the military 
government. 

But these questions are less important than 
whether the CIA’s assistance may not be self- 
defeating. That agency has become known 
world-wide for helping right-wing regimes. Its 
aid has to be totally embarrassing to the 
Portuguese Socialists whose leader, Mario 
Soares, immediately denied receiving it. West 
European governments, many of them Social- 
ist, are said to be giving even more funds to 
the Portuguese Socialists. They can do so 
without raising suspicions of antidemocratic 
intervention, and they should have been lot t 


niouev trom me CiA for pas>- alone With the task. 
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New Doubts Raised Over the Warren 


Report by Lack 


of Reference to a Purported Soviet Defector 


■ JOHN M. CREWDSON * 

* •' Special to The New York Times 

. .WASHINGTON, Oct. 9— Key 
United States intelligence offi- 
cials have long , had doubts 
about the reliability of a pur- 
ported Soviet defector whose 
statements apparently influ- 
enced the Warren Commission’s 
conclusion that there had been 
"no foreign involvement in Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s assassination, 
"according to intelligence soures. 
-. -But neither the name of the, 
defector, Lieut. Col. Yuri Ivan- 
ovich Nosenko, nor the suspi- 
cions- of some officials about 
the legitimacy of his motives 
appear in the commission’s fi- 
; nal report or in any of the vol- 
' ufhes of testimony and exhibits 
“that accompanied it, according 
"to Senate investigators who are 
re-examining the commission’s 
inquiry. 

An internal working memor- 
andum of the commission, now 
'in the hands of the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Intelligence, 
recounts in detail Mr. Nosen- 
ko’s assurances that the K.G.B., 
-the Soviet intelligence service, 
never tried to recruit Lee Har- 
vey Oswald, Mr. Kennedy’s as- 
sassin, during Oswald’s res- 
idence in the Soviet Union. 

Doubts about the ’ Warren 
•Commission’s conclusion that 
Oswald acted alone have existed 
in some minds almost from the 
.moment that the panel released 
its final report in September, 
'1964. But as internal commis- 
sion documents like the work- 
ing memorandum have become 
declassified in reecnt months, 
new questions have been raised 
in the Senate and' elsewhere 
about the thoroughness o fits 
investigation. 

-•One of these questions, typi- 
fied by the Nosenko matter, is 
.the dual , concern of . whether 
tha commission was fully in- 
formed by other Federal agen- 
cies of. all of the relevant de- 
tails surrounding the Kennedy 
'assassination, and of ■ how it 
weighed the information it did 
•receive in reaching its con- 
clusion. 1 ' „ 

,y.,’“The statements of Nosenko,’? 
according to the memoran- 
'ctum’s authors, W. David Slaw- 
-son and William T. Coleman 
yjf;, 1 "if true, would certainly 
go a long way toward showing 
..that the Soviet Union had no 
•part in the assassination’’ of 
.President Kennedy. 

• " Nothing in that memoran- 
‘diim, however, or in the nine- 
■'page interview of Mr. Nosenko 
by the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation on v/hich it is based, 
reflects the considerable doubts 
'that, the sources said, existed 
in the, American intelligence 
rcommunity at the, time about 
.the legitimacy of the • Soviet 
officer’s motives for having 
come to the United States. 

: "Two sources famiiiar with 
the Warren Commission’s in- 
vestigation said that while the 
panel, had received no formal 
assertions of doubt about the 
colonel’s legitimacy as 


•tor, the’ commission staff had 
been informally cautioned “that 
this man might have been sent 
over to allay our suspicions”, 
about possible Soviet involve- 
ment in the Kennedy assassina- 
tion. t . , . ' i 

One source declined to say 
.from where such a- cautionary 
advice had come, but the other, 
said that he believed it had 
been offered by Richard-Helms, 
the then Deputy Director of 
Central Intelligence who is now 

the" American Ambassador to 

Iran. • 

John A. McCone was the 
Director of Central Intelligence 
at the time of the Kennedy 
assassination, on Nov. 22, 1963, 
and. he was asked last May 
in an interview with CBS News 
why neither be nor Mr. 'Helms 
had’ cited Mr. Nosenko’ s asser- 
tions in their formal testimony 
before the Warren Commission. 
"Mr.. McCone replied that it, 
was a tradition among inter- j 
■ligence agencies not to accept) 
a' defector’s statements “until : 
we have proven beyond any 
doubt that the man is legiti- 
mate and the information, is, 
correct.” ■ j 

He added- that- “the bona 
fides of the man,” which “werei 
not known at the time of the; 
testimony,” had subsequently; 
been established by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. ; 

One former hi£h - ranking 
American intelligence official 
took exception recently to that 
assertion, saying that the offi- 
cial doubts about Mr. Nosen- 
ko’s motives, far from having 
been resolved, had increased 
as time went on. 

“No doubt about it,” a second 
•former official said in a recent 
interview. “Nosenko was a 
phony. Nosenko was a notori- 
ous deception — ' he really 
screwed up everything.” 

This official said that his 
^conclusions, which had been 
shared 'by the C.I.A.’s counter- 
intelligence section, were based 
on a number of factors, includ- 
ing Mr. Nosenko’s identifica- 
tion of an American television 
correspondent as a Soviet intel- 
ligence agent, an allegation 
that was later proved to be 
false. 

A third source, one famiiiar 
with the F.B.I.’s investigation 
and debriefing of Mr. Nosenko 
after his arrival in the United 
States, recalled that “we did 
have some doubts about him, 
and they’re probably recorded 
in the • bureau — but we didn’t 
let it out anywhere.” 

f At the least, he. said, the 
F.B.I. should have toid the War- 
ren Commission that “this in- 
formation comes from a man 
of unknown reliability.” 

Neither the C.I.A., nor the 
F.B.I., would comment on the 
sources’ assertions. 

Other persons familiar with 
the record of the Warren Com-' 
mission’s investigation of the: 
Kennedy assassination pointed 
out what they said were soma 
oddities and anomalies that 


. Mr. Nosenko’s approach "to! 
(representatives of the Ameri-i 
can Government with a request' 
’for asylum, they said, came' 
in Geneva on Feb. 4, 1964, 
barely 10 weeks after Mr. Ken- 
nedy was shot to death while 
(riding in a motorcade in Dallas. 

Although the colonel was 
identified at the time as a 
Soviet “disarmament expert” 
at a multinational conference 
there, he told the F.B.I. that 
in October, 1959, when Oswald 
arrived in Moscow with the 
intention of becoming a Soviet 
citizen; he had been in charge 
of the K.G.B. department that 
oversaw American tourists. 

In that position, he said, he ; 
had been made privy to the de-j 
tails of the K.G.B.’s decision 1 
shortly after his arrvia! that 
Oswald was too emotionally 
and politically unreliable to 
warrant cultivation by the So- 
viet intelligence service. 

Mr. Nosenko said he had un- 
derstood that some other agen- 
cies of the Soviet Government,: 
including the Red Gross, had 
then taken the disgruntled 
American in hand. -Intelligence 
sources pointed out, however, 
that the Soviet Red Cross is 
itself believed to be an arm of 
the K.G.B. 

They also questioned Mr. No-; 
senko’s ..assertion that Soviet: 
citizens with whom Oswald; 
had hunted rabbits during his 
'nearly three years in the Soviet 
jUnion had reported that the 
man was an “extremely poor 
shot. 1 ’’ 

The Senate intelligence com- 
mittee recently designated two 
of its members, Richard S.j 


Sohweiker, Republican of Penn-, 
sy'vania, and Gary Hart, Dem-, 
ocrat of Colorado, to look into 
the growing number of ques- 
tions about the circumstances 
surrounding the Kennedy assas- 
sination and the .thoroughness, 
of the Warren Commission’s in-; 
vestigation. ! 

Senator Schweiker said' 
through a spokesman today' 
that he personally favored an 
j extensive investigation by he 
select commite of all of the 
quesions raised thus, far about 
the scope of the Warren Com- 
mission’s inquiry. Those ques- 
tions are expected to include 
the extent to which' the com- 
mission was apprised of the 
official doubts about Mr. No-, 
senko and the consideration it 
gve that information. 

Meanwhile, two interviews 
with Oswald by the F.B.I. in 
the ^summer of 1962, shortly 
after he returned from the So- 
viet Union, were reported to- 
day. 

In each instance, according 
to the interview reports, Os- 
wald agreed to the agents’ re- 
quest that, if he were to bo 
sought out by Soviet intelli- 
gence operatives 'in this coun- 
try' for any reason, he would 
report the contact to the F.B.L 

Although the F.B.I. inter- 
views with Oswald were pro- 
vided by the bureau to the 
Warren Commission staff, the 
commission concluded in its re- 
port that “Oswald was not .an 
informant or agent of tire 
’F.B.I.” and that "no attempt 
(was made” by it “to recruit 
jhim in any capacity.” ^ 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
22 September 1975 


:a.s£jurt^ r ckmbt o; 


President Ford is being premature if, as he 
reportedly told the Chicago Sun-Times , he is 
planning to send Congress soon a package of 
recommendations for reorganizing the Central 
Intelligence Agency. All that the President has 
now as a major basis for legislative recom- 
mendations on the CIA is the report of his own 
Rockefeller Commission. But that commission, 
by its mandate and by its own admission, 
covered only part of the ground in its inquiry. 
: And- two- congressional investigating commit- 
tees are still at work trying to- find out what 
reforms in the intelligence community are 
needed. . .. 

■ ' If President Ford should send proposals on 
- the CIA to Congress soon, it would not be in a 
position to act in an informed manner. The 
lawmakers should have their own committee 
reports in hand before undertaking new 
- legislation on the CIA. Any recommendations 
from the President now could only be viewed 
as an attempt to undercut or take the sting out 
of congressional .recommendations. 
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By Lance Gay 

Wishing ten Sur Still Writer 

H a historian works for the QA, to , 
stSsm does he owe primary alle- 
giance: to Clio — the Muse of history 
— or to William Colby? . 

A rather arcane debate ob the 
®EK$tion is now sweeping offices of 
rae American Historical Association. 
He issue raised by some historians 
has reverberated through the irory 
towers of American higher education 
as historians and others debate the 
ferae of the ethics of working for 
government in the 1970s. 

The debate comes in the wake of 
•he post-World War II disclosures 
fad of the recent revelations ®f CIA 
involvement in domestic activities : 
which have inspired some intellectu- 
al to argue that it would be a be- 
trayal of professional ethics forintel- 
Ssctuals to work for the government 
fethese days and these times. 


Take Prof. Ronald Radosh, associ- : 
j ale professor of history at 
3 %eensboro Community College in 
| -*sw York City, for example. i 

RADOSH DRAWS a philosophical 
analogy between Americans working 
ijr the CIA today and Germans who * 
smrked for the Schutzstaffel under 
Hitler’s regime. 

“Scholars worked for the SS in 
World War II and rationalized their 
work as being done in a separate bu- 
seau, divorced from what the SS was 
rang. Of course, we know better 
Shan that now,” he argues. 

* ^- s a historian, I have to make a 
fetmctton between a historian as a 
EGtorian and a historian as a 
taiizen. ... I think it’s dangerous for 
smstorian to work for government.” 

•=P lff , er ^ nt P eo P ! e see things 
Ctxugii different eyes, of course, and 
* spokesman for the CIA. who plead- 

^ anonymity from his offices in the 
padquarters at Langley, said the 
ssue comes down to whether a bis to* 
ran is a citizen or not. “The basic 
srcwer is that all of them are Ameri- 
cans. . , . Americans must be willing 
£: assist their government.” 

The debate within "the AHA was 
a ? cr 3 . ohn F- Devlin, deputy 
doctor of political research for the 
oA, appeared at- the AHA conven- 
£©a in cfeieago last December to re- 
min historians' for the agency. The 
rr ■ recnnted historians through 
£vcrus«nents in the past, but 
hetare tne Chisago coavenUca as*- 
screed a ratr.er low-key posture. 
However. Devlin appeared in 

v^tdA Wl r 2 bad " t ' on h,s { anel 
OJ >:i ’ Rh ! ms f il as from the 

UA the week after the first revela- 


tions of CIA domestic spying activity 
appeared in newspapers. Some of the 
historians who spotted the badge 
thought it was a joke, but Devlin, a 
soft-spoken, mild-mannered man 
with a trim white beard, who himself 
is an expert in Colonial history, 
proved to be the real article at the 
job conference for historians. 

DEVLIN TOLD the historians he 
was looking for applicants to work in 
fields in modern Middle Eastern and 
Western European history and insist* 
ed at the meeting that the work donesl 
•by historians hired by the CIA would! 
be proper, scholarly ■ and “distinctl 
from the covert action one associates!! 
with the agency,” according to Ra-Ii 
dosh. . If 


Approved 


Devlin, who could not be reached; 
at his office at Langley after repeat-' 
ed calls, did not dispute Radosh whew 
'given the opportunity to reply to hi si 
article in a recent issue of the AHA; 
Newsletter. | 

■! , The only elements Devlin disputed 

' about the meeting was Radosh’s de-f 
scription of a confrontation that 
erupted on the floor u>f the Conrad 

I Hilton conference room to- * 

wards the close of the 
meeting. When Radosh got 
to his feet to argue that the 
AHA should be ashamed of 
offering its facilities to a 
CIA recruitment officer, “a 
fellow historian ran down 
the aisle brandishing an 
umbrella whose pointed end 
he thrust at my face. As I 
ducked, I thought to myself 
that perhaps this young 
man understood the proper 
relationship between the 
CIA’s theory and practice, 
and that he had passed the 
first part of his job inter- 
view.” 

Devlin devoted the sec- 
ond paragraph of a two- 
paragraph reply to answer 
this point, arguing that the 
umbrella incident “was 
somewhat less dramatic 
than Mr. Radosh described. 

I started forward to re- 
strain the person with the 
umbrella, but he returned 
to his seat before I could 
reach him. And to my 
knowledge, he did not apply 
for a job.” 

However, some histo- 
rians did apply and the 
AHA Council is now finding 
itself in the middle of a 
heated debate over the 
ethics and working for the 
CIA. 

PROF. NATALIE 
pAvHS, a historian at the 
University of California, 

Berkeley, who specializes in 
preindustrial French histo- .. 
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ry, said she expects the 
council to tackle the 
problem of the ethics of 
historians sometime later 
this year and come up with 
some sort of policy on the 
issue in the form of a 
historian’s bill of rights and 
responsibilities. 

In an article that appear- 
ed first in the magazine The 
Nation and was reprinted in 
the AHA Newsletter this 
summer, Radosh argued 
that any of the assembled 
historians who gained a job 
with the CIA through the 
convention, “would then 
become, in essence, 
scholar-spies. The research 
they undertook 'would be 
dictated and defined by the 
agency and put to such use 
as the CIA saw fit. Such re- 
search is meant to serve the 
goals of covert action.” 

The professor of modern 
American history had 
argued on the floor that any 
academic studies the histo- 
rian might pursue would be 
used as legwork “for the 
policies to be put into action 
by the operational branch. 

A study of the Chilean 
legislature in 1969, for 
example, might well have 
allowed the agency to 
determine which legislators 
to bribe to vote against AI- 
i lends in the 1970 elections — 
a job for which the CIA 
doled out $350,000. Similar 
, acquaintance with the poli- 
tics of Italian communism 
! could serve a like task 
should a covert program be 
put ino practice if Italy 
shifts left.” 

Radosh extends his argu- 
ments beyond the CIA to 
historians working for any 
intelligence-connected 
branch of the government, 
such as the State Depart- 
ment. He recalled that 
historian Arthur Schlesin- 
ger Jr. once said of his role 
in the Kennedy administra- 
tion during the Bay of Pigs, 

“I would be willing to lie for 
the government, if needs 
be.” 

“THAT’S WHAT HAP- 
PENS to the professional in 
government,” Radosh 
argues. “I would not accept 
any position in a govern- 
ment program. . . . The • 
role of an intellectual is to 
be in opposition to the gov- 
ernment. I suppose that if 
there were a government in 
office that was following 
positive policy, I would 
agree that intellectuals 
[work. for it_ buLitis 
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eminent dial will pursue 
that kind of policy." 

Furthermore, he argues, 
he does not agree with the 
concept that inteilecutals 
are needed in government 
to keep political ^policies 
straight. “The scientific 
community claimed that it 
joined the war effort to 
work from within to make 
war more humane and to 
prevent militaristic ele- 
ments from having their 
way. So they made The 
Bomb. I could never see 

that logic, I -don’t think it’s 
true.” 

For what purpose the CIA 
wants historians it isn’t di- 
rectly saying. A spokesman' 
denied the agency wanted 
them to write an official 
history of the agency but 
said the historians are 
prized for their “analytical” 
abilities and training in re- 
search. 

The CIA has recruited in 
several other fields and has 
even thrown anthropolo- 
gists into a turmoil after an 
article in The New York 
Review of Books recently 
disclosed that anthropologi- 
cal research into tribes in 
Southeast Asia was used by 
the Pentagon and the CIA 
as a part of a plan of coun- 
terinsurgency in the Viet- 
nam War. 

SIMILAR DISPUTES 
have been touched off in the. 
geographical fraternity 
over the CIA use of geogra- 
phers and cartographers 
andwithin the English com- 
munity over hiring of lin- 
guistic experts. Other 
disputes have arisen from 
the CIA’s Domestic Collec- 
tion Department, which 
emerges from behind the 
cyclone fences at Langley 
to ask various professionals 
to share their observations 
and information with the 
agency voluntarily. 

“These people are free to 
voice their objections, but I 
look at it as Americans 
who, as citizens, should be 
willing to share their 
knowledge,” said the CIA 
spokesman. 

“Where weald we be if, 
as a matter of principle, the 
CIA was denied the use of 
scholars.” he added, noting 
that the CIA is reputed to 
have representatives of so 
many diverse fields on its 
payroll that the agency is a- 
veritable mini-university. 
“Scholars have contributed 
to make this a more effec- 
tive agency in every field.” . 

Davis said she does not 
favor excluding historians 
from government agencies 
or any fields. “But in no 
case should historians com- 
promise their standards of 
truthfulness and in no case 
should they compromise 
their professional standards 
or use their paAj9j3BQ&fled 
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CYANIDE CAN REQUIRE up to 15 
minutes- to kill. It causes an agonizingly 
painful -death by asphyxiation. Spies on 
both sides in World War II used it -on 
themselves’ as a last resort. 

‘'Agents didn’t want to face that kind 
of fate,” Director William Colby of the 
Central Intelligence Agency said when a 
Senate committee asked him why Ihe- 
search for a substitute, for the -.cyanide 
L-piE was started in 1952. 

.Bluntly. American intelligence opera- 
tives wanted to die as quickly and pain- 
lesslv as possible if it became necessary 
in the battle they wage in the back al- 
leys of the world. They did not wish to 
lie suffering and gasping for breath in a 
cruel paroxysm of death. 

IMPLICIT' IN THE words Colby spoke 
so calmly last month. was the harsh re- 
ality of the kind of decision that some- 
times faces frontline CIA agents and the 
people they hire in foreign lands. 

Nobody claims their work is -clean or : 
honorable in execution. Colby and others . 
admit that though it is vital to - the secu- 
rity of the nation, it is often dirty. - . 

And if one examines what Colby said, 
it becomes clear that it does not matter 
whether one prefers suicide over torture 
and eventual death by other means. 

What does count is that in this world 
of diminished values there -remains -a 
small band of human beings so dedicat-- 
ed to. a duty or -an Ideal that they will 
accept death at their own hands rather" 
than divulge information damaging to 
their nation, that to such people death 
over dishonor retains a special meaning. 

And what matters "further -is that there 
really does ? exist in the' backwaters of 
the globere clandestine warfare in which 
men and -women of many nations’ are 
pitted against one another with death as ’ 
the ultimate mechanism of escape from 
the consequences of being captured by 
an enemy bent on extracting informa- 
tion. - ' - •" - - ■•• 

Jn short, there exist people with a " 
special kind of guts that few of us will 
ever have to call on, much less compre- 
hend. And the CIA feels that such opera- 
tives should have a more comfortable 
option in taking their own lives. 

That’s pretty harsh. But so is the busi- 
ness of intelligence gathering in the far 
comers of a divided world. 

Not long ago wc heard ot a CIA agent 
in his late 30s, villi a family back home 


ed on North Vietnamese military traffic 
through . Laos.-- Capture a's...-a; civilian- 
would 'have meant certain, torture, and . 
death for him. ’ . f . . ... c- . 

We know of others who .endured 'simi- 
lar ordeals, in the mountains of northern, 
Thailand, ..monitoring ' Communist' rebel - 
movements in the days when Southeast 
Asia intelligence .was an' American pri- 
ority. . .. ; ; ,!V 

' '.Mid there "is yet another Are know ref 
who is. buried ’behind the .iacade. oti’a 
successful, exporter, in -a .major .Far. 
Eastern city .that serves as .a crossroads'* 
of diplomatic, economic,, and military’ 
information.- "5- 

Each has faced 'his 'own ; private he’d; 
Each should at least be afforded a pain- 1 
less method " of dying' if that r evar ' be- 
comes necessary in ari’assignrnent. 

Colby's attempt- at justifying the hush-" 
hush CIA toxic research prograrrrof 1952 
came under - Senate ‘questioning- about* 
small quantities of .shellfish toxin -and 
cobra venom" kept in a CIA storehouse 
in defiance, "of' a presidential order to 
-destroy./therstuft. Neither he nor former 
CIA chief “Richard Helms sought to ex- 
cuse the fact that the poisons 1-were 
saved.. TiKii.'--.. hi: - ; 

Nor is this column intended as a justi- 
fication of the excesses, bad judgments, - 
and domestic violations' of law. commit- 
ted by the agency: * 

But like so many other things. ihe'OIA 
grew like Topsy after- its 1947 -birth. 
With little congressional ■supervisi6h"' : nd " 
a succession of Presidents who " loosed 
the other way, the CLA conducted its’ 
.operations through Cold War' and actual 
war, spy scandals, atomic secret thefts, “ 
and an j epidemic of assassinations by 
foreign operatives that persists "around 
the world to this day. - " . - 

- IF ANYONE WAS remiss, it was Con- 
gress itself.. It gave - the CIA 'virtually, 
unlimited funds. It "kissed off ids consti- 
tutional duty of oversight.' It, like -the 
men in the White House, took a duck 
rather than know the grisly details" of 
what was going on in the unending bat- 
tle for intelligence information. • 

Now the CIA is getting raked' over the 
coals for getting out of hand: We believe 
most of tiiose charged with the' duty of 
supervision on Capiiol Hill will seek to 
refashion the agency in conformity with 
democratic ideals rather than destroy it. 

But we hope they will keep in mind 
the cruel reality of some of the- tasks 


and a devout Jove of country, who spent • accepted by the CIA’s personnel — and 
roonins -hiding in a jungle cave overlook- also recognize that some of those tasks 
ing .the Ho Chi Minh Trail as he report- are necessary to our national survival. 


status for covert spying,” 
she said. 

“We can’t ignore every- 
thing that is outside our lit- 
tle classroom or our little 
society, but we shouldn’t 
serve government blindly 


Davis, who has been 
closely following the debate 
in the historical society, 
said she feels it would com- 
promise a historian’s ethics 
to work for an agency that 
concealed his work and did 
RTbridfjezinn irod bon zwii rin ■ 


rest of the community. 
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•Richard Helms, former CIA Director, now Ambassador 
to Iran, leads a charmed life. He enjoys the best possible 
protection 2 gahist the misadventures that can unhorse 
even the luckiest and most highly placed personnel in the 
bureaucratic jungles of Washington. He knows too much. 
He cannot therefore be made to walk the plank or sip 
shellfish toxin or the quietus developed from cobra venom. 
Ori his. several recent .appearances before Congressional, 
committees it has been difficult to accept his testimony 
at face value, but his most recent performance, before the 
Senate Select Committee on Intelligence; can be described 
only as inventive kidding or leg pulling. \ •. • • ; • 

» * A Presidential orders>*as issued on November 25, T9 69 | 
that stockpiles of deadly poisons be destroyed. The pur- 
pose was to show compliance with a solemn treaty outlaw- 
ing biological agents — -perhaps the first genuine- disarma- 
ment treaty. President Nixon clarified his order on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1970, by. removing any doubt that it was in- 
tended to cover all deadly toxins, whether' biological or 
chemical. Helms had -mo doubt, or so he says, that the 
stocks of such substances held or controlled by the CIA 
fell within the order I and should be destroyed, and he 
issued an “oral” order.-to this effect. It was delivered to his 
deputy for covert operations, Thomas Karamessines, who 
passed it along, orally ;, of course, to Dr. Sidney Gottlieb, 
then head of the CIA’s Technical Services Division, who 
orally transmitted it to Dr. Nathan Gordon, who appar- 
ently decided on his own to store the forbidden poisons in 
a vault without telling his superiors— who, if they had 
known, might have passed word back up the chain of 
command to the Commander in Chief. This testimony, is ; 
not only preposterous;’’ it is. artless and inherently unbe- 
lievable. Helms -assured the committee that CIA em- 
ployees v/ere trained to accept oral commands as “orders 
written in blood”. and that he therefore spurned the notion 
of ink and paper. Nor did it o’dcur to him or to his deputy 
or to the next man in-the chain of command to verify that ! 
a Presidential order of this, importance had in fact been 
carried out. “Does, anybody really believe,” asks Frank; 
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1 Jackman in the New York Daily News, “that a GS-15; 
government employee out* at Fort Detrick, Md., took it; 
upon himself to save that deadly shellfish toxin from 
destruction, in direct contravention of the orders cf the 
President of ‘the- Uni tedStates? Does anybody redly be- 
lieve that, in a matter ; of such importance, then-CIA chief 
Helms merely gave an oral, not a written, order to -destroy 
these poisonous materials?” If so, the nation is in more 
serious trouble. than it yet realizes,, for the facts would 
show the existence of a dangerous degree of insubordina- 
tion among CIA employees. Helms had kind words, in tele- 
vision interviews, for Gordon who, in his view, had simply 
yielded “on the impulse of the greater good.” The sugges- ! 
tion, in this context, is so incredible as to be impudent. 
But Helms will make it stick. Nothing will happen to him. 
However, William Colby, his successor, is probably in 
trouble; he has already talked too much. 

This latest insight into the. workings of the -intelligence 
bureaucracy underscores an issue of major importance: 
how can a Congressional committee find out for certain 
exactly what the CIA has done and then fix responsibility 
for the deed? How can a secret agency be made account- 
able? As Sen. Walter Mondale commented: “The situation 
always is something happened and nobody did it.” The 
Jack of accountability can have serious consequences. In 
this instance, the government has;; narrowly escaped being 
branded a treaty violator, thanks- to some inventive testi- 
mony, but the other parties to the treaty will no doubt 
harbor continuing doubts about ; our good faith in such 
matters. A few elements in the Congress now recognize the 
importance of recapturing powers which were allowed to 
gravitate to the military and intelligence establishment 
during the cold-war period. House- and Senate are moving 
to Curb peacetime emergency powers and to check the use 
of “executive agreements” as a way to circumvent the need 
for disclosure that formal treaty ratification would require. 
But Congress has a long way to go before it manages to 
recapture powers which it has, over the years, negligently 
allowed to be pre-empted by various agencies of the mili- 
tary-intelligence, national-security! apparatus. 
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"Washington,- Oct. 5 (UPI) — CIA Director William Colby } disputing congressional ~ ~ r - ~ : . 

critics, saicl today that the American people could rest assured that the nation’s intclli- to decide whether there should 
gence system would alert the government to any- potential attack. " . 7. ' . ' . ' be criminal prosecution of any 

. Colby appeared on TV’s “Face ~ ... 7 “ ~ F ” ~ • T -- Z ~ - CIA officials or others in cor.- 

the Nation" • program as Sen. would not know if an attack was that single report predicting it '-nection with the inquiry. 

Frank Church (I)-Idaho, chair- about to be launched against it." wpuld happen,” Colby said, /rl - I ... But when asked if he felt that 
man of the. Senate. Intelligence -pike said ‘later that .he He. did hot respond ‘directly to ’there' had been illegal acts that 


crcd by .-his joanel had-: Been j^ck to i062 to^fmd^ a situation p03 ‘ t * ouId bc viewed asa meas- "Opening the mail ii clearly 

-dearly illegal";. . • t%i m which we, were correct- He i rc 0 f success in dealing .with i 1 . 1 ®**'* the senator said,- refer- 

% **.'-■'* asked where ;■ American . intclli- • - .7 rm^ to the CIAs admitted inter- 

; Pikes Prediction .. t : . . gcncc had been before the North ^ nt to maintain’ total- secrecy cc P li °n and inspection of letters 
r-.Colby- conceded; that the Cm- Korean attack on the U.S. Navy or to ; make more information to and from top , government 
tral Intelligence - Agency r has ship Pueblo, the 1958 Tct offen- mak< u mi ore jntorniation official g, ;. .. ...... . 

gone -wrong nt times, but added: sive : in Vietnam .when leaders ^ v . ? > He said it Was . questionable 

"I think , we have the best intclli- were- ‘Tost- plain shocked", by. .\.‘ - T - t -■ ' : .whether- “plots or attempts 

gence. In : the world, : and the lack ' of information, the : 19<3 > f ■-. Justice is Informed jva against the lives of foreign lcad- 

Ainevican people can be assured Yom Kippur v/ar and the 1974 Church, said that the Justice ers had been a violation ‘of 

that we., can (alert our govern- Cyprus coup. ' 7- -. ■. Dcpartriient had requested . and federal law, and that one of hi 3 

nient of potential attack or other. Colby said the • CIA^did- not received access to all findings of ccmmittcc’s -main rccommenda- 
kinds of problems that we face. . "run a crystal ball,” but. worked his intelligence panel. • .’ j,".-: tion 3 ' would be for legislation to 

A Last week; Rep. Otis Pikei(D- in ■ probabilities, v .“The. i, easiest ‘ He- emphasized- that it; -would define' clearly, such activity 'as a 
N.-y... predicted,- that the 'illation thing after any crisis; ’fs'Ito.ifind-. be up to -the Justice. Department criminal act. - 
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by Peter Enahoro 


A decision to dispose of Lumumba need not necessarily have come from the 
White House. In 1861, liquidation of foreign leaders judged inimical to US 
interests was considered a legitimate assignment for the CIA. - . 


There have been surprisingly few ablaze wa 
comments in the Black African press disputable 
about the allegations, now being mineral-r 
ifaves tigated by a United States Senate Katanga. 
Committee, implicating the American Associaric 

Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) in advocated 

plots to assassinate foreign leaders, At the tin 
Asrong the leaders named is Patrice 65 dval p< 
Ismumbs, first Prime Minister of Zaire, Lumu 
who: was murdered in 1961. i the head 

Fourteen years ago reaction to the ; Soon afte 
charge would have been different, for j i960, Co: 
Lumumba was tire first indigenously j Borce 
acclaimed continent-'-vide political j Vy h° bore 
-in. .Africa. rfjY;?tr.v/hen -he first ^ ew in 
began; Acs -’emerge'; up'ortf > the’ apolitical Katanga ; 
setae .of. the .Belgian? 'Congo" (which 0n8 fb 
became Zaire) rtS- was-hbt tire fierv chapter 


bisnd that Africa was later to know and 
revere. His book, Congo, Aly Country, 
written in 1957 and published in 
English by Praeger in 1962, is revealing. 

Lumumba, z Stanleyville (now 
Kisngani) postal clerk} wrote that his 
purpose was “to collaborate with the 
Belgians whose task it is to civilise and 
industrialise the Congo.” He expressed 


ablaze was Moise Tshombe who laid a 
disputable claim to control of the 
mineral-rich south-eastern province, 
Katanga. Tshombe's Confederation des 
Associations du Katanga (Conakat) 1 
advocated a confederation of the Congo. 
At the time of independence there were 
65 rival political parties in the Congo. 

Lumumba became Prime Minister at 
the head of a coalition government. 
Soon after independence on June 30, 
j I960, Congo’s undisciplined army, the 
Force Publique, mutinied. The Belgians 
| who bote the brunt of the rebellion 
flew in paratroopers. On July 11, 
Katanga announced its secession and 
one of the bitterest and most terrible 
chapters in the history of 


post-independence Africa began to be 
written. 

Lumumba appealed to the USA and 
then to the UN to help him crush 
Tshombe’s secession and restore order, 
but the powerful international forces 
ranged against him were already at 
work. In the subsequent accounts 
immediately following the end of the 


gratitude for the “civilising mission” of fhsf phase of the Congo s long strife, 
the Belgians who had saved the Congo tJle subsidiary, Up-ion Miniere, 

from “blood thirsty Arabs’,’. He was came to car O' the blsmqt.for all the 
even prepared, in 1957, to accept that conspiracies against Lumugnba. Union 
universal suffrage should await universal Miniere produced 8 per cent of the 
litaarcy, a condition which he saw as wor!d ’ s copper, 60 per cent of its 
‘'very distant.” However, this- early cobalt. It also produced zinc, silver, etc. 
pdiiicaf blueprint urged the Belgians to Union Miniere was a subsidiary of 
“avoid psychological and political errors t{ie Brussels-based conglomerate, 
which may make Jomo Kenyattas - s °cicte Generale, which had partners 
leaders of revolt — out of Congolese suc b as the British-dominated 
us&ersity students.” Tire Belgians did Tanganyika Concessions Ltd., for 
nut exercise the counselled "political example, with 14!o per cent shares in 
foresight and Lumumba himself became Union Miniere. And given the complex 
a leader of revolt. nature of international finance there 


Hie dramatic change came in 1958, was no telling where other silent 
at tr.e AH African People’s Conference partners were scattered, 
ia Accra; Lumumba met Nkrumah and Frustrated by the poor response to 
was completely bowled over. On his his appeals for help, Lumumba 
rcterr? home he called for independence, threatened to .invite Soviet armed 
Lumumba’s Congolese National Intervention. There were fierce 


-w v— ngunjb nanuum 

i-i<s*ernent was tire nearest to a national 
paly, it called for a non-fedeml state 
j with executive powers in the hands of 
■ f* elected President. Opposing him was 
j Bsepn kasavubu s Abako party which 
Kr*7 U . 3 federa] constitution. The 
.ixr> s influence was limited to the 
waver region of the country and 
waavubu hoped to preserve his political 


arguments at the United Nations where 
the threat had put their backs up. 
Lumumba was threatening to introduce 
the raging storm's of the Cold War into 
Africa! 

The Prime Minister made one 
last-ditch .diplomatic. effort to patch up 
die split in his country. Ho flew to New 
York via Accra, and London, Eit route, 
he retracted his threat to invite armed 


. p.o-rve niS pOUUCaJ ntua, imu umuuu, ui iwiv, ^ .... 

Esse under a federal political system. | be retracted his threat to invite armed p‘ UN troops who v, 
But the man who 


Belgians as “our friends.” On two 
points, however, he would not 
compromise: Katanga must end its 
secession and the Belgians must 
withdraw their paratroopers from 
Congo. He repeatedly denied that he 
was a Communist. Denials of this kind 
were necessary for world leaders who 
wanted to stay friends with the US. 
fourteen years ago. 

The international atmosphere was 
notiung like it is today. There was no 
detente. There was no Helsinki Charter. 
With several African colonies rapidly 
achieving independence the US and me 
West were determined that Russia 
; should not gain a permanent foothold in 
the continent. The Congo’s geographical 
'location placed it at the heart of Africa 
'and under no circumstances would -.he 
Soviet Union be permitted to obtain a 
friendly base in the country from which 
Tt could then ’‘torment trouble and 
spread its evil propaganda throughout 
the continent.” Besides, the uranium for 
America’s first atom bomb had come 
from Katanga’s Slunkolobwe mines. It 
was too rich a plum to be risked to 
Soviet influence, ! not to mention 
control, through a friendly Lumumba. 

Lumumba returned home on August] 
2 1960. On September 5, Kasavubu ; 
dismissed him as Prime Minister. 
Lumumba, they President said in his 
radio broadcast, had “plunged the 
: nation into fratricidal warfare”. There 
■ was now more .than just Tshombe’s 
secession. In Kasqi, Albert Kalonjl was 
claiming independence; and in Equator 
province, home of .most of the Force 
• Publique, Jtfon Bolinkago called himself 
President. 

One and a half hours after Kasavubu 
sacked Lumumba, the Prime Minister 
went cn die air to declare the 
“Kasavubu is no longer Chief of State.” 
But on September 7, a session of the 
National Assembly declared both , 
dismissals void. There were other j 
manoeuvres to follow, but in the end it j 
was Kasavubu, not Lumumba, who won j 
the day. Lumumba was arrested and ! 
kept in custody in a military prison in j 
Thysvjlle. In New York the UN voted to j 
sit Kasavubti’s delegation. Lumumba’s ! 
fate was sealed. j 

On January' 17, 1961, under the eyes : 
of UN troops who were ordered not to 
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vjth a rope, and as the Prime Minister 
of fie Congo was repeatedly beaten, he 
wzs taken to an aircraft and flown to 
JadotvSIc, is Katanga, to be'*delivered 
Bifo file hands of his bitterest foe, Moise 
Is honsbe. On February 13, just under a 
mor.fii - qfter -they were flown to; 
Katengav- Moise Tshombe’s secessionist, 
Government announced tliat Lumumba , 
and Ms two fellow prisoners — Youth 
Minister Maurice Mpolo and Senate 
Vice-President Joseph Okitc — were 
deatT. i 

"If people accuse us of killing 
tumusaSa, I will reply “Prove it,” said 
Godafreld Munungo, Katanga’s Interior 
Minister- Munungo’s tale of the 
jprcu^^gjjces of Lumumba’s death was, 
10 be funny. 

sk rifhe. th'rse prisoners, he said, had 
fumMfed their' way .out of their 
farmhouse prison with steel spikes, 
dubbed their guards senseless with 
sticks of firewood, stolen a car and 
headed for the Angolan border. Blit the 
car aan out of petrol after only 45 
miles, the fugitives overturned the car 
kt a ditch and began to walk the rest of 
Siejflsimeyihai would have taken them 
into the neighbouring Portuguese 
colony. 

But, alas, said Munungo, they ran 
into fisc "inhabitants of a small village”, 
who "imassacred” the three men. The 
action of-tihe villiagers was precipitate” 
but “"excusable” and they would receive 
the reward of S8.000 placed on 
lumiEmba’sv head three days earlier 
when the tescape was announced. 
Munungo could not disclose the name 
erf the village for fear of “eventual 
reprisals” nor would he disclose where 
the bodies were buried for fear of later 
"‘pilgrimages to die scene.” 

Reactions to Lumumba’s murder 
vere violent and deeply emotional 
| throughout the world. Black American j 
| demonstrators stormed the Security j 
| Council session discussing the killing I 

I shoufeg ‘Assassins!’ Belgian and US ! 
embassies were ransacked by ! 
grief-stricken demonstrations in Accra, : 
» in Lagos, in New Delhi, Colombo, even 
jBi Roane, Teheran, Melbourne, and in 
- many other capitals of the world. Tlie 
jj Russians re-named Moscow’s Friendship 
« University after him. In the Congo itself 
j Kasav&bu described Lumumba as a 
“sincere patriot who got involved with 
! bad foreigners.” Several months later, a 
UN isrvestigating committee concluded 
that Lurafumha was shot the very next 1 
: night afffer his arrival at the Jadotville 
jail. 

| VVbare could the CIA have come into 
I all this? America’s involvement in die 
J Congo crisis was deep. As earlier stated, 
jj *** tifee prevailing cold war atmosphere of 
| me time Russian, influence in Africa was 
1 feeing foaght ei£fo inch of the way and 
1 despite Lumumba s protests lie was seen 


1 as a dangerpu’s fellow-traveller. But if 
tlie CIA had anytlung to do with 
Lumumba’s death the clue to why tin's 
final solution was chosen may be found 
in what the late UN Secretary -General, 
Dag Hammarskjold, said of the Prime 
Minister. Lumumba, he said, 
commanded “a position in wide sections 
of the public which would make any 
solution arrived at without him 
unworkable.” That recogniton could 
also have been a sentence of death. 

Lumumba had refused to yield on his 
constitutional position. Me had insisted 
that the Belgians should withdraw their 
troops and that Katanga’s secession 
must end. Meanwhile, the Congo crisis 
had created another intolerable 
international condition. The very 
existence of the UN was threatened. 
Russia had seized on the crisis to put 
forward its demand that there should be 
three Secretary-Generals of the UN - 
one representing tile Wist, on 
representing the Communist bloc, and 
one to represent the Third World. The 
“troika” proposal . was being pushed 
while the current of emotion swirled 
around tlie U$’s role- in the Congo crisis 
and the apparent ineffectiveness of. 
Swedish-born Dag Hammarskjold. ] 
The risks to the UN, to Africa, and 
to the Congo, were too much, just 
because out there in the heart of Africa 
there was,.thjs,.ex-postai worker, who 
was once.cpn.vi^rlpf embezzling postal 
fundSj.:who. jiipw .commanded a position 
in wide i; . secjjon^, of the- public'- and 
without whose consent any solution 
arrived at to end the Congo crisis would 
be unworkable. Lumumba’s life would 
have seemed to conscientious CIA 
agents a small price to pay to end this 
international deadlock. 
r At that time also it may not have 
been necessary for tlie CIA agents to 
obtain approval for their action from 
the appropriate Government source in 
Washington. For one of the questions 
which Senator Frank Church’s Senate 
Committee seeks to answer is to what 
extent the CIA acted independently of 
Government. Originally established as 
America's secret sendee designed strictly . 
to farther the US intelligence service 
abroad, the story now is that the CIA j 
became a law unto itself, so much so ! 
that it even began to spy on Americans •: 
at home, including leading political i 
figures. A decision to dispose of 
Lumumba need not necessarily have < 
come from tlie White House, and in ; 
1951, liquidation of foreign leaders 
judged inimical to US interests was! 
considered a legitimate assignment for 
the CIA. 

After the murder, Moise Tshombe 
commented: “The fuss over this evil , 
man will soon die down. Tlie people ! 
have no memories here. C'est fmL " But 
Tshorr.be was wrong again. Today, 


fourteen years after his death, the ghost j 
of Lumumba still haunts the conscience j 
of his country'. Recently, four White 
students were kidnapped from an , 
animal study camp in Tanzania and • 
taken into Zaire. The kidnappers 
wanted to draw attention to their long 
guerrilla war against President Mobutu 
Sese Seko’s central Government. 
Mobu to was commander of tlie army 
when Lumumba was sent to Jadotvilie. 

■ Mobutu v/rote to his newspaper in 
June this year that the United States 
had tried to have him assassinated. 
There were demonstrations in Kinshasa 
in support of the President and another 
loyal Kinshasa newspaper gave the juicy 
detail that die plot was die work of CIAj 
brain power. It is cf course not hard to 
imagine that diere was a plot to murder 
Mobutu. One would have thought that 
plots against his life were fairly frequent. 

President Mobutu has been 
continuously in power since 1965. He? 
first tasted power when he briefly ’ 
sacked both Lumumba and Kasavubu. 
Even later, after he became President, 
Mobutu did a fair bit of head plucking 
himself to put certain opponents; 
permanently out of circulation. People! 
tend to have stubborn and vengeful 
memories about such things.. All of 
which means that there must be quite a 
fewf- Zaifeaps arouh3j;%'ho’ 'do not 
neccessarly -’pfay Tor" Mqbut'u'y safety 
when they go. to bed^'airri'iglit'. But if 
President Mobutu skys tliat it is the CIA 
which planned -to murder him, perhaps, 
he, more than any other-leader alive 
today in Zaire, should know. 

Tshombe himself went to suffer both 
adulation and humiliation. He became 
the Congo’s Premier after the defeat of 
Katanga’s secession. But” when he tried 
to lead his country’s delegation to the 
OAU Summit in Cairo in 1S64 he was 
put under house arrest. He brought in 
his favoured-jWhite mercenaries again to 
put down tlie continued rebellions 
against the centra! government, but he 
was deposed and while in exile in Spain 
he was sentenced to death for high 
treason by a military' court in Kinshasa. 

There were always stories tliat 
Tshombe was planning to return at tlie 
rear of an invading White mercenary 
torce. On June 30, 1967, seven years to 
the day of Congo’s independence, 
Tshombe’s charter flight was plucked 
out of the skies and forced to land in 
Algeria. There, in an undisclosed prison 
hospital, he died of heart failure on 
June 29, 1969, on the eve of the second 
anniversary of his detention. Tshoinbe 
was 49. Ilis body lies buried at^thS 
Protestant Church of Champ-de-Mars in 
Belgium, and thus has the grave in a 
foreign land written its own epitaph to 
Moise Tshombe ’s career. El 
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Helms Confirms Roles 



By Norman Kempster 

Washington Star Staff Writer 

A member of the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee said yesterday far- 
mer CIA Director Richard Helms 
confirmed during secret hearings 
that the agency attempted to murder 
Cuban Premier Fidel Castro and de- 
veloped a “capability” for killing 
Congo Premier Patrice Lamumba. 

But the senator, Walter F. Mon- 
dale. D-Minn., said that attempting 
to establish the lines of responsibility 
for. the assassination plans was “Me ; 
nailing jeilo to the wall.” 

I he committee conducted mare ! 
than three months of secret meetkgs 
on the assassination issue. Chairman 
Frank Church. D-Idaho, has said a 
report on the matter will be made 
public within the next several weds. 

Although CIA plots against Ca s- 
Iro s life have been well documental. 
Mandate's speech apparently mask- 
ed the first time a member of the 
committee has said that Helms had 
con.irmed the agency’s activities, fa 
P“ bl, c H «l rns has heatedly denisd 
tnac the C»A ever tried to use assas- 
sination as an instrument of foremen I 
policy. : 

THERE HAVE been frequent re- ! 
ports that the CIA considered killing 1 

Lamumba — who was assassinated . 
apparently by other enemies — hat 
Mondafa’s account is the most autso- 
rative. 

In a speech prepared for delivery 
at Denison University in GranviSs, 
Ohio, Mondale suggested that She 
secretary of state should be made di- 
rectly responsible for all secret intel- 
ligence activites. The director of 
central intelligence, he said, should 
be limited to the task of analyzing 
information and supervising “tecfcat- 
ca }/ devices such as spy satellites. 

‘In the case of assassination, far- 
mer director of the CIA. Richard 
Helms, and Richard Bissel, former 
deputy director for operation (covert 
activity), both have claimed that 
had ‘higher level’ authori 2 atien 
tor the attempts on Castro, for devel- 
oping capabilities against Lamumfea, 
and for setting up and running an 
institutionalized assassination cat&- 
bilty within the CIA called ‘execufee 
action,* *' Mondale said. 


BUI WHEN WE presssed the®, 
neither Helms nor Bisse! would say 
that any president, or anyone repre- 
senting a president, ever 
specific orders to undertake att 
assassination or develop assassirai- 
tion plans and capabilities,’’ he sakL 

But Mondale seemed 
reluctant to embrace the 
theory — popular among 
some liberal Democrats — 
that the plots, hatched dur- 
ing the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, W ere without White 
House approval. Approved 


“The truth is that the 
system is designed so that 
it is too often impossible to 
ascertain the truth,” Mon- 
dale said, “The truth is that 
the system is unaccept- 
able.” * 

To make sure that the 
buck can always be made to 
stop somewhere, Mondale 
suggested legislation to 
move responsibility for 
covert activities from the 
CIA to the secretary of 
state. 

The covert category in- 
cludes both undercover 
intelligence gathering — 

the usual meaning of the 
word spying — and 
clandestine attempts to 
undermine foreign govern- 
ments. 

“A NEW/ CABINET-levei 
body, chaired by the secre- 
tary of state, should sign off 
onfall our clandestine ac- 
tivities abroad, including 
intelligence and counterin- 
telligence, which at present 
receive no systematic high- 
level review,” Mondale 
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• said, • * . 

Mondale also said the 
U.S. ambassador to a na- 
tion should be given re- 
sponsibility for intelligence 
activites in that country. At 
the present time, ambassa- 
dors often are kept in the 
dark about CLA programs. 

“Some might argue that 
there are certain ambassa- 
dors who can’t be trusted 
with this kind of informa- 
tion”’ Mondale said. “Well, 
my view is that maybe this 
will lead to a better class of 
ambassadors and end the 
practice of using our over- 
seas posts for political pay- 
offs.” r J 

Mondale also said Con- 
gress should approve 
specific charters for all 
intelligence agencies. He 
said the agencies should be 
prohibited from undertak- 
ing tasks not spelled out by 
the charter with criminal 
penalties for violations. 

Mosrcurrent CIA opera- 
tions are justified by a 
catch-all authorization to 


perform tasks assigned by 
the National Security Coun- 
cil. 

Mondale insisted that his 
plan was not intended to 
smother the CIA. 

“In today's world it 
dearly is necessary for us 
to collect intelligence 
abroad, to analyze it care- 
fully. and to make it avail- 
able to our senior policy 
makers," Mondale said. 

But he said present CIA 
operations sometime cross 
the line between intelli- 
gence and the creation of 
foreign policy. 

“THE RESORT to 
clandestine instruments of 
I manipulation, coercion and 
, interference in the affairs 
1 of other countries may have 
been essential to our se- 
curity at one time,” he said. 
“But over the years it has 
become increasingly mar- 
ginal. Today we find it has 
: damaged our credibility, 
tarnished our prestige and 
undermined our power in 
, the world. 

“CIA support for the 
most odious dictatorships 
and ‘destabilizing’ efforts 
aimed at democratic gov- 
ernments have undermined 
popular American support 
tor our involvement in for- 
eign affairs,” he said. “If 
that is what is meant by 
shouldering world responsi- 
bilities, many Americans 
would rather not.” 


Senate Unit Gets Details I 
On C.I.A. Lumumba Plot ! 


Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 9— A 
former Central Intelligence 
Agency biochemist gave the) 

[Senate Select Committee on In- 
telligence today important de- 
tails on a plot to poison Patrice 
Lumumba, the first Premier of 
the Republic of the Congo (now 
Zaire), according to the com 
mittee chairman. 

Senator Frank Church, an 
Idaho Democrat who heads the 
committee, said he had impor- 
tant information on several ca- 
ses, including one involving Mr. 

Lumumba. 

Today’s testimony came from 
Dr. Sidney Gottlieb, until 1973 
chief of the agency’s super-se- 
cret technical services division 
that produced equipment for 
covetr operations. He testified 
for more than four hours in 
a closed session of the commit- 
eta 

Testimony Called Useful 
Later, Mr. Chur 
to discuss Dr. Gottlieb’s testi- 
mony in detail. According to 
authoritative intelligence sour-, 
ces, quoted in earlier press 
accounts, the agency once piot-l 
ted to kill Mr. Lumumba with 
a poison substance. Mr. Lu- 
mumba later died in a coup. 

F'or Re\ease ) 26 ^ I d^fbs D \ 


“other than” national security’ 
alone. The implication, accord- 
ing to several observers, was 
that Mr. Levi might have 
warned the committee that the I 
Department of Justice was con- 1 
ducting an active investigation' 
of security agency’s activities. 

(Gottlieb’s testimony would be L^ r r : c C t ^' c S r „ C °£ ir i n S d j 3 ^ 
useful as the committee drew 1 r^sicent Ford n^d 

l 1 .... ... . called nun and asxed him to 

give Mr. Levi a chance to com 


together its report on the agen 
cy’s involvement in plots and: 
attempts to kill foreign leaders. 

He said a subcommittee wasj 
now preparing a final draft' 
of the report and that it might 

be delivered to the full commit- : 
! lee by mid-October. f 

On another matter, Mr. 
Church said that Attornev Ge- 
neral Edward H. Levi asked 
the committee not to conduct 
open hearings on the National 
Security Agency on grounds 


before the committee and plead 
the case for not having public : 
sessions on tie security agency. 

Mr. Church said he believed 
the committee could conduct 
the bearings without compro- 
mising the needs for secrecy 
set out by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. A subcommittee of the 
Senate group is now studying 
whether public hearings should 
be held. 


U.S. N&IS & WORLD REPORT 
13 October 1975 

* Ar * 

Vv ord leaking out of closed sessions of 
tne CIA investigation in Congress is 
that there s widespread low morale in 
the Agency, a wave of retirements and 
hard going in getting recruits with 
specialized skills. 

ir : ir ★ 
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C.I.A. Assassination Unit Described 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 3 (AP) edged in an interview the ex- 
— ■' The Central Intelligence istence of art “executive action” 


Agency established an official group that probably included 
group during the early nine- no more than three persons. He 


dined to be identified, acknowl- present, or anyone represent-! 
edged in an interview the ex- ing a pre3 ident ever gave spe- 
istence of art “executive action cific 0rders to ■ undertake an 


teen-sixties to develop plans said that they developed meth- 
for removing foreign leaders by ods for the removal of un- 
means that included assassins- friendly foreign leaders. He 
tion, two Senators and two said that in addition to assassi- 


former intelligence officials 
said Friday. 

' Senator Frank Church, chair- 


officials nation, the means could have 
I included coups or shipping for- 
i, chair- eign leaders “off to the Rivi- 


man of the Select Committee era.” I 

on Intelligence, confirmed the a second former C.I.A. offi- 
eXistence of the group, but he c ial said the planning effort had 
said that the plans it developed begun in the wake of the al- 
were never carried out. A mem- leged attempt to poison Pre- 
ber of the committee staff said! m i er Castro and was intended 
that the group “petered out”) t o maintain an “assassination 


ably included assassination or develop assas- 
?e persons. He gination plans and capabilities.” 
nfl m' Neither Mr. Helms, now the 

u,. United States Ambassador to 
Iran, nor Mr. Eissell, now a 
have business consultant in Hartford, 

i"r‘ jrr r“ be tome - 

! tVip T? ; vi- diately for comment. 

David Aaron, a member of 
_ • ... the intelligence committee’s 

er C.I.A. orti- s t a ff w ho was traveling with 
ung effort had ?yj r _ Mondale, confirmed the 
ike of the al- accuracy of the text of the 
) poison Pre- Senator’s speech. 

■was intended j Mr. Aaron identified the head 
“assassination i 0 f. Le a n e ged planning group 
case it was as william K. Harvey, whose 


in 1963. - ' ' capabilitv” in case it was as william K. Harvey, whose 

There was no evidence that ne eded for use against other Lame has also figured in press 
President Kennedy, who was in foreign leaders. . " 

office- at the time, knew of or The first hint of the group’s 

approved of the group. j existence came in the prepared V Mi_HIEG_ON S.A; 

Mr. Church, an Idaho Demo- text 0 f a spe ech bv Senator 15 OCTOBER IQ? 1 


accounts of C.I.A*. plots against 
Premier Castro. 

Mr. Harvey, now a lawyer in 
Indianapolis, has repeatedly de- 
clined to comment on reports 
about his role in assassinati -ii 
plots. 

Mr. Aaron said ?!:e planning 
group • existed for “two or 
three years” and “petered eui” 
sometime in 1S63, when’ Mr. 
‘Harvey was transferred to the 
C.I.A. station in Rome. 

The former high official in 
ithe intelligence agency ' said: 
‘In the early days of the Ken- 
nedy Administration, there was 
a request made that the C.I.A. 
develop an ‘executive action’ 
plan.” He said he did not know 
where the request had origi- 
nated, but suggested that the 
group was set up .before the 
alleged piot against Premier 
Castro. 


crat, refused to provide details waiter F. Mondale, the Minne- 
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about the unit, but he made it 
clear that the plans it devel- 
oped were separate from the 
C.I.A.’s alleged plot to poison 
Premier Fidel Castro of Cuba 
In 1961 in connection with the 
Bay. of Pigs invasion. 

- “This capability had no con- 
nection with the Castro busi- 
ness,” Senator Church said. “It 
was a separate mission.” He 
said that other details should 
not be niade public until the 
Committee, releases its report 
cm alleeed C.I.A. assassination 


sota Democrat, at Denison Col- 
lege in Granville, Ohio. 

Tn that speech, Senator Mon- 
dale, a member of the intelli- 
gence committee, said that Rch- 
ard M. Helms, a former C.I.A. 
director, and Richard Bissell. a 
former head of the agency’s 
clandestine operations, “have 
claimed that they had ‘higher- 
leveh authorization . . . for set-! 
ting up and running an institu- 
tionalized assassination capa- 
bility within the C.I.A. called: 


plots. The report is expected I 


to be made public this month. 

A former high official of the 
intelligence agency, who de- 
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But,- Mr. Mondale said, “when 
we pressed them, neither Helms, 
nor Bissell would say that any) 




' SIC TRANSIT JUST ABOUT EVERY- 
; THING . . . Ear hears that Mitchell 
j Rogovan, Washington hotshot legal eagle 
; now representing the CIA, got a shock 
the other day. In spite of his years of 
uncomplaining toil "for Uncle Sam lo 
these many years, his name turned up on 
the 8,000-name IRS enemies list. It was a 
double shock, Earwigs: Rogovan was 
cnce, in the long-ago LBJ era, special 
assistant to the IRS commissioner. So, 
sadly, he sent a little note to the present 
IRS commissioner, Don Alexander: “Say 
it ain’t so.” It’s'so, Mitch, 


residents^ 


’’detailed and thorough” efforts that were being carried oof by 
■ ; ‘Washington Bureau of The Suri the- committee, the question the agency.' ; VsslAX; 

r \ Washingioh-Senator Frank plots • Senator Church referred to 

Church said yesterday that the the “““nittee’s discoveries 

Senate intelligence committee ^ j hard . evidence that the CIA had maintained an 

ha* evidence that- CIA-attemDfcs directly relating this activity "to illegal stockpile of lethal toxins 

to assassinate Cuban Premier ^7 order by any. president,” ; against presidential orders, and 

Fidel Castro stretched through to the agency’s maintenance of 

three administrations, but that ' , ' , at ? ! an illegal mail-opening plan, 

itstffl has no hard evidence of aSSU ^H,° ? f The chairman said he con- 

presidential-borders -for- such; a due issued thisjnonth and, curred with a recent statement 

according to the- chainnan,, it made by Senator Walter F. 
r*n~h the evidence in Mondale (D„ Minn.), a mefnbeii 

& JKSl ^t^foB^^erican-. peo- ; of the intelligence committee, 

the chairman of tn~ Senate s Se- - * i trvino tr ActaWicK i*nA<? 

lect Committee on Intelligence Senator Chmcii Jumped ™Slity for SassSSoJ 
Activities, said on ABCs Issues that, the idea that a president pSL was 'lLfLiSello to: 
and- Answers -program .that would have been unaware of gj waTf” 8 J ' 

Richard Mi-" ' Helms,-" former such plans, “strains credulity ” A nv leak of information has 

director of the- Central Intelli- But he said that much cf the heefrelaUvelv unuSon the 
gence Agency, cow ambassador- evidence that had been uncov- Senate irtelli°ence oanel but 
M Iran, had confirmed to oon- erod during the oommittoo's in- LSr l'Sn£te disotoS to a 
pesswnal investigators theex- vestigaUon strained credulity. . ; speech last week, that the com- 
plots against Pre- : “This is what this investiga-i mittee had received confirma- 
mier Castro^ rutcyri osa cp- tion was all about-to find out tion from Mr. Heims that the 

These “plans and attempts.” why command and - control CIA had tried to kill Premier 

said Senator Church, had begun were so loose in the intelligence Castro, and had developed a 
in; the Eisenhower adminstra- community,” dedaredthe sena- “capability” for killing Congo 
tion,":. .continued through the *: , Premier Patrice Lumumba. 

Kenned} ’ administration . and ; He added, that the evidence There have been considera- 
ended- during the "Johnson ad- indicated that there were times ble documentation of attempts 

ministration. when even the CIA director was on Premier Castro’s life, in- 

He admitted, that despite the unaware of all the- activities eluding testimony that Mafia 


to assassinate 'Cuban' Premier 
Fidel Castro stretched through 
three administrations, but -that 
it still has no hard evidence of 
presidential-orders -for- such; a 
murder ploL.»j£ vrspssis^aig | 

.- . Senator Church (D., Idaho) 
the chairman of the Senate’s Se- ] 
leef Committee on Intelligence 


gressional investigators the ex- 
tent^ of' the plots against Pre- 
niierCasfroiis 

-- : These"“plahs and attempts," 
■said Senator Church, had begun 
in; the Eisenhower adminstra- 
tibn,^. .continued through the 
Kenned} ’ administration ; and 
ended’ during the "Johnson ad- 
ministration. ' "" — 

~ ; He admitted, that despite the 
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CIA to assist in one such plot. 

Senator Church appeared to 
dispute a statement made dur- 
ing another television interview 
yesterday by William E. ColbyJ 
director of the CIA, who con-i 
tended that no agency employ- 
ee is likely to be convicted of a 
crime. 

Mr. Colby based that opinion 
on grounds that when CIA ern-j 
ployees made admitted mis-' 
takes, they made them “in the : 
belief that these actions werei 
right, that there was justifica-j 

| tion in law for what they did.” 

Senator Church noted that 
the Justice Department is now 
“examining very carefully” the 
massive evidence gathered by 
the Senate committee on CIA 
activities. He suggested that 
while the congressional . com- 
mittee has no prosecutorial 
power, the Justice Department 
does and might take a different 
j position. 

Mr. Colby defended the CIA 
from those who recently criti- 
cized the agency for intelli- 
gence failures ^ preceding the 
1973 Arab-Israeli war and re- 
garding North Vietnamese 
strength during the Tet offen- 
sive. 

The director suggested that 
it be kept in mind that the CIA 
did not ’’operate a crystal ball.” 
The agency, he said, tried to 
j improve government under- 
■ standing of contributory factors 
in a situation, and tried to ana- 
lyze the contents of various re- 
ports it received. But the CIA 
did not, he emphasized make 
0010 OxtSA0&$f@dictions.” 
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Robert L. Borosage has been the head, of 
the Center far National Security Studies 
since it began last September. He does not 
advocate an end to the CIA. but merely to 
its covert activities. The Center is an 
independent research group organized to 
educate ike public in the abuses that have 
been and are still being committed in the ; 
name of national security. It is supported i 
through grants from the Stem Foundation, i 
the Abelard Foundation . and the Veatck ! 
Committee. The following article was edited 1 
firm an interview with Btsrcsage bv Richard i 
Covington. ' { 


^What we saw in Watergate and in j 
Vsetnam was that over the last 25 years since | 
Ww!d War II, a series ©f Presidents, both { 
Democratic and Republican, have develop - 1 
ed the notion that in manorial security j 
matters or what they define to be national j 
security matters, they cast pretty much do * 
wSsat they will, through various executive j 
agencies, in secret, without really either • 
informing the Congress or the people. And , 
certainly without restraints by the Congress 
crtfte people. And for the most part of the 
-5 jv-ars. the Presidents essentially did these 
activities without fanfare, without claiming 
the right to them — they pest went ahead and 
dd them. 

So the Center's concern is to look at 
presidential prerogative amd these claims of 
national security — look at She abuses that are 
ixsnnected with them and (try to set up a series 
of git itieli nes that wall bring the Presidency 
back into the boundaries of the Constitu- 
tion haefc into checks ;*jsd balances. 

The first areas of focus have been or. the 
intelligence community. The flood of revela- 
tions about the CIA. Ffii and the National 
Security Agency, and military inldiigence 
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has revealed that each of these agencies hav hasn't worked even when the overseers 

committed illegal acts or abused their wanted to oversee it. Now in the case of the 

authority and committed surveillance of CIA, Congress never wanted to find out 

American citizens which they were really not anything. They only met once a year. They 

authorized to do. And kind of lost in the didn’t even know the CIA was carrying on a 

Hood of specifics that the CIA contracted Secret war with 100.000 people in Laos. But 

with the Mafia, or gave LSD to a citizen and that was more a question of will. But even 

killed him, or series of specifics are the when you have the will, when legislators 

themes that are clear from what we now want something to stop, they can’t stop it if 
know. the military or if the bureaucracy, the secret 

The themes in my view, are kind of the bureaucracies want to keep it going, 
following; One is that, for the most part, the : The secvmT thing Is the 'Executive. The 
illegal activities of the military intelligence internal oversight mechanisms of the dif- 

groups spying on Americans of NSA, of the ferent bureaucracies don’t work, so that the 

CIA and of the FBI were not isolated ClA has an inspector general who sup- 

instances of an agent going berserk and sosedfv has access to all documents in the 

exceeding, his powers and overreacting to a ajenev and all programs and inspects any 

situation and committing an illegal act. But violations or abuses. So the CIA in 1957 

rather, the extraordinary thing is that they starts this drug program, testing LSD on 

were all full-fledged illegal programs — unwitting people. In the first year of the 

programs designed by either high level orosram. a guy is given LSD and dies, the 

officials in the bureaucracy or by the Inspector general of the CIA, that is. their 

President himself. So that middle and low own internal inspectors organization, 

level officials, although they’re instruments doesn't find out about it unfit 1967 — ten 

of iMagality, are not jhe cause of it. years later — with the drug program con- 

They weren’t isolated reactions to events, firming for that ten years without stop. It 

they weren’t aberrations, they were ongoing goes on for four more years under more 

bureaucratic programs. So, for instance, restrictive guidelines, before it's finally 

military intelligence went from 1967 to 1972 ended because of the fear of the upcoming 

or ’73 when they were stopped, and their investigations. 

files included over 200,000 names of One of the results of the inspector 
American citizens. The CIA — for 22 years general's work in the CIA is that when Colby 

that no one knew about— -illegally opened became the director, he limited theT.G.’s 
the mail of American citizens, against a authority to investigate CIA programs, 

specific statutory law. Because, although the inspector general’s 

It s not clear that Presidents knew about office had found out little, it had found out 
all this. It s clear that all the CIA Directors too much. He wanted that to end. So, the 

knew about it, all the Post Office Directors first thing Colby did was limit the office and 

knew about it, and I suspect the Forty transfer some of its men to other divisions. 

Committee (CIA s executive review) knew 5o the other thing that’s interesting about 
a ;°“* ]t \ ^ s n . ot c * ear > really, what was told each of the intelligence agencies, is that all 
the President in any of this stuff. We know c f xh «n have very unclear charters— 

that Johnson, for instance, ordered all the legislative and executive charters, 
intelligence committees to focus on domestic The executive charters are still secret. We 

issen aroun -6/. and they all geared reailv don’t know their internal directives. 

, up programs to meet the presidential wish. 3ut j he legislative charters of the FBI, CIA 

r.u its not —-ar what a President reany and military intelligence are very vague, verv 

knows m terms ofwhat comes back to him broad 2nd S0IT1 etlmes non-existent. The 

t . ^ * a , s rea . ^ e ‘"Sdone. That s one programs have all grown up through 

• . h t eS - e a e n0t 1 *°. iate< i bureaucratic accretion, so that you find that 
instances, but ongoing orograms of i eual ,, , . . . , 

- ■ ° all of tnem wnen asked. What s your 

activities in each of tne mtel ksence com- , . , , - 0 „ c , . . J 

munities s authority for this? refer back to some slim 

-rt , ' , ,, _ \ ' clause in a legislative charter, whtch they 

- - The second theme eoss to the auestion of H ,,.„ tor2 j ]v e 4e-ded 

■ Z ; , r ,° L , Ch r' Ch hi ! S sa [ d that the C i A . w “ a “The other thing that’s interesting about 
mnofp r 30 * ras ‘,' n *. ^° Und l n each of the programs is how all of them have 

" f- P , nl s , c>wn ' ‘y l s clear is tnat all corrie ?D DU blic attention. It’s not because 

f work or haven’t fhe direc l ors have reported them to the 

■ . lS ’ ^ aUVe ov ^ rs '§h t was President, and the President reported them 

con'prp«m?r j'vf • ,° a . because !0 -f, e Congress or the people, not because 

i , n- ' 1 n . waa -° oversee the the legislative overseers have reported them 

StehTr7 : -? ! ( tt n ! n thC f to thl people, but because middle level 

because ♦he'" i Tr ^ 1 WOr ' omcialsor low level officials in the bureau- 

oecuuse the intelligence officials were - . ., - - . 

thoroughly prepared to lie or to not appear ” aC t ies ’ . r ' no nave some P^ de ln tne,r real 
before Congress if necessary. So when ^ork— .he in te kgence work-get queasy or 

Ervin, for instance, went after military turned ofi by the ongoing illegal activuies 

intelligence and reailv set out to stop the : nd ^nnilvcicher go public or leak them to 

program with a bill that said they could not is £ nour ri;r5cn or Cnrls topner Pvle, ;5o. 

spy any longer on citizens, his attempt was military intelligence becomes public when 

thoroughly frustrated. First of all. he could Chris Pyle, a former military intelligence 

never find out who ordered the program agent, scans writing articles on what the 

because the two commanding generals military is doing toward American. citizens, 

refused to appear before his committee, and The CIA’s domestic stuff gets revealed 
the Nixon Administration said that they when middle level CIA officials teli the story 
were protected by executive privilige. to Sy Hirsch. The CIA overseas activities are 

Secondly, Ervin got a promise from the detailed by Marchetti and Agee who leave 

defense department that all the documents the bureaucracy to talk about what they've 

would be destroyed, that all the computer done and report on it and for that Marchetti 

files would be destroyed. Just this year we g ets his book censored and himself under a 

dicsovered that the lists and the names went permanent injunction to have all his 

out to 23 federal agencies before destruc- writings approved by CIA. Agee's agraid to 

bon. It earn out about two months ago. the return to the country— he thinks he’s going 

^M^& s 2(^1/l08?(^ i ^lft e -R^7^fK)^2R(aeOi1iaO38OflO6»O 


at this point anyway. 
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the only way the programs become public is 
by the low level officials leaking them or 
going public themselves and writing about 
them. The interesting thing about the 
reaction of Colby to all of the exposes about 
the CIA is that both Colby and the Rocke- j 
feller Report have always called only for one j 
piece of legislate®. That one piece of 
legislation is an Official secrets act to make it 
a crime for middle or low level officials to 
leak any information about the bureaucracy 
or to go public about the information and 
write about it. AraSso the one lesson that the 
Rockefeller Commission takes from the 
revelations is thaE you've got to stop the ( 
revelations. And she one thing they call on 
Congress to do to reform the intelligence 
community after aE that has come out, is to 
pass a.ra official secrets act so that now the , 
information won’t leak out. > 


also need joint oversight in the Congress. 
Now the executive, Colby for instance, 
claims that CIA has never taken on a covert 
action abroad that wasn’t in the national 
interest, and wasn’t for purposes of nation ai 
security. So for them, that kind of language 
is no different from what they’ve been 
doing. So what I expect to come out of the 
investigations is more facts. We’ll learn 
more about what the intelligence com- 
munities have done than we know now, not 
much more, but we’ll learn something, and 
both the House and the Senate wili come out 
for a joint oversight committee. 

A call for joint oversight is a perfect 
solution for the Congress because it does a 
number of things. One is it looks like they’re 
making a substantial recommendation. 
Second, they don't have to tackle any hard 
problems. It doesn't offend anyone to have 


So now, at this point, the revelations have ; joint oversight, not even Colby. It looks like 
produced the congressional investigations, j t |' e > r i re doing something, when in fact, 
Theotsngression^mvestigatioesare going to I they re not. The third thing is that it 


be limited. The Souse has been, as you ] 
know, in confusion from the beginning. 
First there was the fight between Harrington 
and Nedzi. Then Harrington and Nedzi left 
the committee, end Otis Pike has taken 
over the committee. The House has this 
position — they’re going to do a report by 


announces to the public that Congress is 
going to continue to monitor these agencies 
so it provides the public with an image of an 
active Congress, so for that it's a very 
seductive concept to legislators. The great 
irony here is that the Congress gets a better 
seat backstage. But the result is that 
Congress legitimates activities that it can't 


December, wnen their charter ends. They control. So it will always learn about covert 
do n t w ant to extend it. To do a report by activities either after they occur, because 
December you ve got to start writing it by they have to remain covert. Or they will 
about the middieof November at the latest, learn about them even before, but in such a 
They haven t started their hearings until context that it has no independent source of 
now. they had no staff until the middle of ■ r .• 


August, so it takes them two months to get a 
stall together — that's August to September 
to October. They have one month of actual 
staff time working and in November/ they-, 
have to start writing their report. 

So their state-rent right off' the top is: 
we're going to go for a joint oversight 
committee. That’s the legislation we want 
and -shat we're girtng to do is hold hearings 
which prove the seed for more oversight. 
TheVe done some good things in their short 
tenure. Pike issued the first subpoena of any 
of the committees, and he seems to be ready 
to farce. the intelligence agencies to give him 
the material, and that's very different from 
the Church committee. So he’s been good in 
that. The point is. that they just don't have 
the time or the staff to do anything extensive 
in terras of investigation. So all they’re going 
to do is have some kind of brief moments in 
the sun. expose a few things in addition to 
what we know,. a®T call for joint oversight. 

-The Senate Committee, which has worked 
harder, has a- better staff, has gone on 
longer, will go on: longer— at least until 
February 29th — end is doing the assassina- 
tion Teport, a study of Chile, and a study of 
some of the more interesting areas in the 
intelligence community, is being held back 
by a couple things. One is that Church is 
clearly, according to everyone I talk to up 
here on Capitol Hill, concerned about not 
discrediting the Kennedy's. And to ialk, for 
instance, about lire assassination programs 


information so that it can say that you 
shouldn't do this. And so it becomes a 
legitimating instrument for the executive. 
So in the future when we learn that the 
United States has covertly destabilized a 
democratically elected government abroad, 
the president, instead of saying the Forty 
Committee did it, I authorize it and I'm 
going to continue to do it. wili be able to say, 
the Forty Committee did it and was 
approved bv the joint oversight commit! 
the Congress. 

The other thing is that the legislators all 
face what is now known as ’the Harrington 
problem. When you get classified informa- 
tion from the executive, it is under the 
condition that you not tell it to anybody. So 
Lucien Nedzi knew about the assassination 
attempts and didn't tel! anybody; knew 
about the domestic operations, were not 
sure they were ended, and didn't tell 
anybody; knew about Chile, wasn’t sure that 
it was going to go on anymore, and didn't 
tell anybody, and that's called oversight. 
The result is that they can continue to do 
activities that they either admit or don't 
admit are illegal, or improper, inform the 
Congress, and the Congress cannot inform 
the citizens. The oversight increasingly 
represents, not the citizenry, but the 
executive agencies that it's supposedly 
overseeing. 

So I'm not very hopeful at this point 
about that process. Now. there is an 
alternative. That is. Ralph Nader, in 


national myth about the Kennedys and 
doesn t want ro expose them. v 

second thirg is that Church ts very 
close- to Secretary Kissinger, so that when 
Kissinger says he reeds covert action to give 
the President the necessary flexibility to run 
a foreign policy. Church, although his 
public postures a-e very good, doesn’t reallv 
disagree with hire.. So what the Senate 
Committee is gofctg to come out with is a 
rejsort on covert action which says essentially 
we cc dune too rnreti of it, and we’ve done_ 


*°» »«ny extensile- 


control bureaucracies is through personal 
liability of bureaucrats, both criminal 
liability through the statutory law and civil 
liability. Increasingly there is a move to do 
two or tiiree -things that may make a 
difference. One is to try to promulgate 
criminal codes of personal responsibility for 
bureaucrats in the national security 
agencies so that it's plainly illegal for the 
CIA to surveil any American citizen.. Any 
agent that gets that order from his superior. 


if you can set up some kind of an 
, independent federal prosecutor for national 
; security agencies, you can then enforce that 
kind of criminal liability in a way that will 
have a deterrent effect on officials, 
i The other thing you can do is: s.:t up a 
i code that gives that lower level official the 
right to take an order that ne thin <s is illegal 
or improper and go either to a. Congressman 
or to a federal prosecutor to get a review on 
that order. At present, middle level officials 
when they get an illegal order from their 
superior, are caught within the secrecy 
system. They can’t object outside the 
bureaucracy now and don't have any 
personal responsibility that would give them 
an incentive to object and cause trouble for 
•their superior. 

Now whether or not you can get Congress 
to set up that kind of an apparatus at this 
point is doubtful. That depends a lot more 
on whether the country as a whole gets 
concerned about the revelations or whether 
the debate is limited to Washington. And 

although there’s been a flood of revelations, 
there hasn’t been much public discussion 
about what they mean or alternative ways of 
controlling these agencies. 

I mean 1 think the CIA is one of the more 
un-American institutions in the country. 
That is. it's secret, it's imperial, it’s involved 
all over the world.' it is more -foreign to 
Americans and their, ideas of how the 
country ought to be run and what the 
country is about than the Communist party. 
It engages in all the classic activities that 
they accuse the Communist party of. It 
subverts organizations, it infiltrates in- 
formers. it murders, poisons, does economic 
sabotage. All the things that we have all 
along learned that the Soviet Union was 
engaged in. our CIA is engaged in. If you 
actually could go out and say to the 
American people, “what about all these 
activities, do you want them to go on?” 
you’d get an overwhelming response saving 
no. But 1 don't think that there’s anv 
mobilized sentiment at this point saying this 
has got to stop, this has to be limited, we're 
not going to put up with it anymore. After 
the reports on the Chilean coup, after it was 
reported that the CIA had brought down the 
government of Salvatore Allende, there was 
a poll done, by Lou Harris on some 1,000 
people. Some 60 to 75% said that the CIA 
should not have overthrown the Allende 
government. And some 65% also said the 
CI A was doing a fine job. So 1 think that the 
national image of the CIA as an intelligence 
collection agency that protects America 
from a future Pearl Harbor is very hard to 
overcome. And while all of us would agree 
that we ought to have intelligence and ought 
to have protection against any surprise 
attack, making people understand that 
there is a difference between that and the 
kinds of activities that the CIA has been 
involved in is difficult. You get conflicting 
stories. 

A provision in the agency's 1947 charter 
stated that the CIA shall have no domestic, 
internal security, law enforcement, or police 
functions. This came out of a fear of a 
domestic gestapo that was running high in 
’ early post-Hitler years. Yet in spite of that. 

• two years later the CIA began its mail 
opening campaign against American citi- 
zens. and that expanded in 1967 to extensive 
file keeping and surveillance of American 
citizens. And the Agency's argument is that 
alt this was legal because what they were" 
really looking for was the foreign connec- 
tions of domestic protestors, or foreign 
intelligence information in the mail of 
American citizens. And so once again vou 


is 
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tlta absolutely ignored by the kind of 
p\a»ing bureaucratic programs justified 
under a different provision. 

The budget of the CIA is secret. Only 
about eight congressmen and eight senators 
j-. jj| C figures, even now. And they spend 
ab^ut an hour on the intelligence com- 
munity budget which includes the CIA, the 
J4SA. all the military intelligence agencies. 
We know this because we talked to the staff 
aiies about their budgeting review process. 
Yen know, because it's a subcommittee of 
the Armed Forces Committee and of the 
Appropriations Committee, those two sub- 
ftKnmittees overview the intelligence 
committees’ budgets. But they are faced 
,wtsh the mammoth budgets of the military 
which take up their attention and also 
attract public debate. Naturally the intel- 
ligence community budgets, which are not 
that big — six billion dollars compared to a 
hundred billion, and not public, so they 
don’t attract public concern — don’t get 
renewed to any great extent. 

The Center definitely thinks that the 
charter of any agency, that is, those secret 
executive orders, be made public and that 
the budgets also become public. The secret 
budget of the CIA and other intelligence 
activities is a direct flagrant, violation of the 
Oansricucion. It was litigated to the Supreme 
Court, and an appellate court found it a 
flagrant violation. The Supreme Court, on 
appeal, threw the case out, claiming that a 
.taxpayer didn’t have standing. to bring a suit 
and it did not make any decision on the 
merits of whether or not it was illegal. We’re 
trying to bring the case now under the 
Freedom of Information Act demanding a 
ccpy of the budget. , . ! 

Colby has been claiming, and Ford , both '■ 
claim that the CIA has been doing nothing' 
around the world lately, in terms of covert 
salon, not intelligence, because they have 
t=; : s new reporting function, where they have 


tc* report it to the Senate and House 
committees. They say that if the president 
has to report covert operations to those 
committees it becomes public, and so they 
just can’t do anything. So they claim, for 
instance, that in Portugal the CIA has been 
totally inactive. In fact. 1 think that that’s 
probably untrue, that the Agency has had 
its agents in place and they've continued the 
kind of day today activities that Agee writes 
about in his book where they really controls 
you know, the bribe infrastructure of third 
world countries, in various places^ And I 
think what they haven’t done is- mounted 
huge programs. I suspect that they had 
some kind of a program in Portugal to get 
money for people that we supported, but I 
don’t think they've mounted the kind of 
program they mounted. in Chile for instance 
or the kind of program they mounted in 
Laos while the war was going on. 

Agee has written an article, an open letter 
to the press which stated what he considered 
to be the CIA’s activities in Portugal. And 
he's been in London and in fairly close touch 
with people in Portugal. He said that the 
mission, our Embassy in London, had 
expanded twofold, I think, since the events 
had taken place. And it was his theory that a 
lot of those people were CIA agents. He 
thinks tiiat we've been putting in money to 
the social democrats and arms to get at the 
right wing in Portugal. I haven't seen any 
proof that I can say that that is true. The 
interesting thing about the Ambassador to 
Portugal, Carlucchi. is that he was kicked 
our of Zaire for allegedly being a CIA agent 
wheti ; he was Chief of Mission there. 
Michael Harrington did go to the Senate 
and laid out the record of Carlucchi but they 
didn’t ask those questions. They didn’t want 
to know. . ■ 

• See we don't know really what happens at 
the low levels, but it is very dear that CIA 


agents use multinational corporations as 
cover abroad. John McClov comes from the 
board of directors of ITT to Henry Kissinger 
; and says we want to give you a million 
j dollars to run CIA operations in Chile, to 
| overthrow Allende. Kissinger does not 
! report this .as a bribe, he sends him to 
: William Brov, who is the head of- CIA 
'clandestine services for the western hemi- 
' sphere. Broy says, well, we’re not ready to 
1 do that yet, we’re developing our own plans. 

. I’ll be in touch. And eventually the kind of 
coordination of multinational policy, 

'■ American economic policy towards Chile, 
and the covert operations of the CLA was 
done through kind of close contact. I’m 
sure, with the directors of multinational 
corporations concerned. 

Miles Copian, who makes his living as 
kind of a PR flack for the agency, has 
written a book called “With Cloak and 
Dagger,’’ and in it he says that, in the 
future, the CIA will increasingly relate 
closely to multinational corporations, both 
for cover and because they have a mutuality 
of interests. - - 

If you want to operate in the grand 
manner around the world, if you want to 
maintain America as the world policeman, 
as meddling in societies throughout the 
world, then you probably want to have a 
CIA to do something about it. You certainly 
want to be able to do it in secret. So ids 
tough unless politicans become^ willing to 
challenge the basic assumption of America 
as the great imperium. Still, Church will 
campaign, as will ever}' presidential candi- 
date, I’m sure, on the intelligence commit- 
tee as being irresponsible and claim it’s not 
going to happen in the future. No more 
assassination; we’ll have congressional 
oversight. People will accept that the same 
mistakes won’t happen- anymore, when in-’ 
fact that’ll be a myth. / 


mittee under the chairmanship of Rep. Otis 
Pike (D) of New York asked President Ford to 
turn over certain classified CIA information. 
He did so. The committee then made public., 
over the earnest objections of the White 
House, phrases from those documents which 
disclosed that the U.S. had penetrated the 
communications of two important nations. 
Through this congressional publicity, these 
two countries now know that they must alter 
the communications security. 

Helpful to them but not to the U.S. 

Frank Church, chairman of the Senate’s CIA 
investigation, stated that its inquiry into 
covert intelligence matters would be secret in 
the interest of not impairing its U.S. in- 
telligence operations. Whereupon, a member 
of his committee or a member of its staff 
started to leak the testimony it was taking. 

One headline read: “Senators Rear CIA 
Sent Poison to Kill Lumumba." There was no 
attributed source for the story since the 
source did not dare identify himself. Thc-ie 
was no indication whether the testimony had 
been rebutted. In any event it is always 
difficult for rebuttal to catch up with fleet and 
alluring rumors. 

The CIA has a duty to handle itself better 
than it has in the past. But hasn’t Congress a 
duty to handle its investigation of the CIA 
better than it has so far? 
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The CIA 
isn’t all bad 

Washington 

Someone ought to say a few kind words in 
Jehalf of the CIA — I’m willing. 

This doesn't mean justifying any of its 
mproper, illegal, or unauthorized actions 
luring the Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson, 
Nixon administrations. Congress has good 
*eison to investigate the operation, manage- 
tfcmt. and oversight of the Central In- 
digence Agency. It isall to the good that it is 
Jsringso. 

Kut st does need to he understood that it is 
^possible for the agency to put its publicized 
a.ures and shortcomings into perspective 
erce its significant successes cannot be 
publicized. Intelligence gathering has to be a 
•ecret operation and its defenders cannot 
publicize work well dune without impairing its 
future effectiveness. 

The first president of the United States 
warned his chief of intelligence that “secrecy 
isessential,” and President Truman put truth 
will* characteristic directness 175 years later: 


“It matters not to the United States.” he 
said, “whether its secrets become known 
through publication in the media or through 
the activities of spies. The damage to the 
United States is the same in both cases. I, for 
one, do not believe that the best interests of 
our country are served by going on the 
principle that everybody has the right to know 
everything." 

The congressional investigators are cer- 
tainly not setting out intentionally to destroy 
the intelligence arm of the American Govern- 
ment. 

The point I am making is that the congres- 
sional investigations, which are truly needed, 
may do so unintentionally by the recklessness 
and carelessness of some of the committee, or 
by irresponsible leaks. 

It is beginning to happen. 

Rep. Michael Harrington (D) of Massachu- 
setts was given access to classified CIA 
documents which Congress itself had decided 
should not be made public. Harrington vio- 
lated his written oai.h by making parts of them 
public. Thus a single member of Congress 
declassified intelligence information which 
Congress was holding as classified. W'hen 
Congress cannot compel obedience to its own 
rules by its own members, no wonder the 
President is reluctant to turn over highly 
secret material to it. 

The House Intelligence Investigating Com- 
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House Rejects, 267-147, Move to Disclose C.I. A. Budget to 


By DAVID E. ROSENBAUM 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 1— The 
House of Representatives decid- 
ed overwhelmingly today to 
continue to keep the budget 
of the Central Intelligence 
Agency secret from the public. 

By a vote of 267 to 147, 
the Rouse rejected an amend- 
ment to a SI 12-billion military 
appropriation bill that would 
have permitted the total expen- 
ditures of the intelligence agen- 
cy to be published for the first 
time. ' ■ 

The House also defeated an 
attempt to delete from the bill 
money for the development of 
the controversial F-18 fighter 
aircraft. 

Final passage of the over-all 
measure was put off until to- 
mor row. 

. The bill would reduce the 
Ford Administration’s request 
for military programs in the] 
fiscal year that began July - 1 j 
by 7.6-billion. - However, more 
than $2-billion of that reduc-j 
tion involves requested money 
for the Indochina War and for 
shipbuilding contracts that 
have been deferred since the 
budget was sent to Congress. 

The Senate Appropriations 
Committee is expected to re- 


store some of the cuts made 
by the House. • 

Representative Robert N.i 
Giaino, Democrat of Connecti- 
cut, who led the effort to pub- 
lish the C.I.A. budget, said the 
rejection of his amendment 
showed that the House was 
not ready “to assume the re- 
sponsibility” for overseeing the 
activities of the intelligence 
community. 

Since the creation of -the 
C.I.A., Congress has kept the 
agency’s budget secret bycon- 
cealing the figure in the appro-; 
priation for other agencies.' 
This year, a ccording to Mri. 
Giaimo, the appropriation for 
the intelligence agency is part 
of a $2-billion line-item in .the- 
budget described as “other pro- 
curement, Air Force.” t 

Publication of the intelligence- 
agency’s budget was one of 
the principal recommendations 
of the Presidential commission 
headed by Vice President Rock- 
efeller that investigated the 
C.I.A. earlier this year. 

Until this year, the budget 
request of the agency and the 
amount eventually appropriat- 
ed was known only to a hand- 
ful of Congressmen". 

This year, however, under 
pressure from Mr. Giaimo and 
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others. Representative George 
H. Mahon, chaonnan of the 
Appropriations Committe per- 
mitted- ail members of -his de- 
fenses ubcommittee to interro- 
gate C.I.A. witnesses about the 
gency’s budget. 

Moreover, Mr. Mahon, a 
Texas Democrat, agreed last' 
week to permit all House mem- 
bers to read the testimony from 
agency officials and to see the 
budget as long as they agreed 
not to take, notes or divulge 
the material to outsiders. . 

.Mr. Giaimo called these ac-| 
tions “significant steps” but 
said they were not enough; 
Addressing the House, he de- 
'! dared: 

“There is a balance in all. 
secrecy matters. There are! 
goals, and there are losses in' 
defending ourselves against 
possible aggression from the 
i outside. However, we must be-' 
[careful that, the very in- 
istruments which we create to 
[defend us do not. cause us 
i to lose our liberties.” 

) Mr. Giaimp said that he only 
; wanted to publish the total 
appropriation for the agency, 
not the individual allotments 
for various activities. The over- 
all figure, he said, would in 
[no way compromise the na- 
tion’s security. . 

I Reliable Congressional sour- 


ces who have seen the "budget I 
figures over the years rave; 
placed the appropriation at he! 
tween $750-million and $1 -bil- 
lion. That information has been 
widely published in the press, 
but has never been confirmed 
officially. 

Mr. Giaimo’s contention .that 
the' budget information would 
not compromise - security r was 
challenged by representatives 
from both parties. 

Mr. Mahon said that official, 
publication of the budget . was 
“not a favor which we- should 
be doing to the U.S.S.R.rand 
'the Communist conspiracy.”' 

! Representative Robert £.* F. 
[Sikes, a Florida Democrat, 1 , said 
(that publication of the .overall 
budget figure would eventually 
lead to “full disclosure of, scy- 
thing and everything, 'ye’ve 
tried to keep secret from our 
.enemies ” - ' 

Representative . Thomas, '- P. 
O’Neill Jr. of Massachusetts, 
the majority leader, and. Repre- 
sentative John j. McFgll,; of 
Califomis, the . Democratic 
whip, were among those, who 
voted to keep the budget secret. 


Congress has found that direct orders - " dent Nixon was trying to gain control gf. 
from former President Nixon to the CetK— — thei'IA.not to create his personal dicta-, Qijjyjg ■p&g-azine 
tral Intelligeuca^Ageng^Lwere delivered^' torship which is the theory dearest to the _ , , T g 7S 
but not obeyed:' As a result; President 1 // heart of all truly believing liberals: but m 

Ford now- is considering proposals-. to-- ^ order, to get the intelligence agency to, No CIA Dabbling 
change the structure of the huge agency f ;,- conform to policies set by duly elected of- Your assertion that the cia wasl 
with such- diverse - ' resDonsibilitv and - Vficials. In its wisdom/lhe unidentifiable:' “dabbling in Chilean politics” [Sept. 2931 


? .bureaucrats knew that Nixon and his Ad- is outrageously misleading. The cia 


* What has. happened is that Congress- ' ministration were not good for the nation, no amateur group, but a highly profes- 
has uncovered, once more, the most dan-< : /so his orders were lost as they trickled sional (and dangerous) organization tha* 
gerous figure in federal government, the' down through the side channels and back- devoted millions <h cobarsand trernen- 
unidentifiable civil servant working -/ waters of the agency. It is ironic that' dots manpower toward the overtnrgw 
away in the middle arid lower levels of bu/U'i Nixon.. who' was hated by liberals, made a - ° 1 * ^hou^the 0 knowledge °of "the 
reaucracy. What is needed is a change of ' manful effort to achieve svhatWs oppo- 

attitude, a practical impossibility in the j ^nents.wanl and, that he failed. , v : /•; UIK j er direct congressional supervision, 
present state of national "government, There will be no-material cnangem the ; James Brooke 

What can happen is that a great deal of . ;CIA ;or - any other established federal ’ New Haven, Conn. 

paper, desks-, chairs and offices will be ; '- agency unless there is a massive alter- - 

shuffled around, and nothing of genuine - - ation in the manner in which power is dis- If Otis Pike and his committee have 
substance will happen./ C". tributeS-iivithfn the executive arm/ not “released” anything that “jeopardiz- 

-r The nation needs the f’entral inlelli-- government; Once power is delivered by ; cs national security ” could be, or TIME, 
gence Agency' in order to protect the in-r - Congress .and the President - to. tine of explain what the heU is left to publish 
terests of all the people- If the CIA is dis-;; : these bureaus, both ’President and Con-; about our security- _ 
persed through a -variety .of/ other U gress are all but powerless to direct tm- j RicarfaCh in moi *M°**?* 

administrative and executive arms of .:; plementation of policy. Perhaps the only 

government, a. situation something akin / ..way in; which an administrative agency 

to the days before World War ilcouldbe^ijcatibe brought to heel is to abolish it. un- 
created when - each military service/;, undertaking that ranks with the mythical 
guarded its own information first from'-”' " and impossible tasks described by the ah- 


• the other United States military services.''.' cient Creeks. v'T. 1 ? '■■'IT. 

That, and Pearl Harbor, helped generate; The unidentifiable bureaucrat is the. 
the favorable climate in which the CIA / 1 cause.pf current distrust and discontent, 
was conceived and grew. t • ' *- ' among- the American .people with their 

.Over a period of time, .bureaucracy; /. government. Members of ("ongess and 
took.a general authorization and began to Presidents come and go. but the bureau-* 
adjust it to what career members of the erats go on forever. It is a system thal- 
CIA felt was best for the nation. There no-. must change, or it will destroy it-self and 
longer is much doubt that former Presi-/ j the nation. -y X . ^ 
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By John Fialka ■ \ 

Washington Star StafJF Writer 

Washington’s intelligence coia- 
munity is troubled over the issue of 
low to remove the stigma from a 
man who has served his country as a 
CIA agent and wants to seek other 
employment. 

Although there have been recent 
reports of job discrimination against 
former CIA agents and their families 
m the wake of bad publicity the 
agency has been receiving, ARID, 
the organization recently established 
to defend the CIA and intelligence 
agents, has delayed implementing a 
"civil rights” program for former 
intelligence officers. 

ARIO stands for Association of Re- 
tired Intelligence Officers. It has, ac- 
cording to David Phillips, one of the 
group’s founders, 460 members, the 
majority of them former CIA em- 
ployes. j 

AT A RECENT organizing meeting 
iii Alexandria, ARIO members voted 
approya! of 12 committee reports 
setting the basic role of iheir organ- 
isation as an educational one, rater 
Eke a nonprofit trade association. 

A 13th report, one calling for pres- 
sure on the CIA to implement a 


tabled for further study. 

According to Phillips, ARIO hesi- 
tated because "we find ourselves 
with a new problem, one that we 
don’t understand well. We’re accus- 
tomed to checking our sources care- 
fully and we’re on unfamiliar ground 
here.” 

So far, according to Phillips, the 
group has received about 20 reports 
of discrimination. Some of them in- 
volve discrimination against school 
children when their peers learn that 
their father is an ex-agent. Another, 
he said, involves the wife of a former 
agent who was turned down for a job 

because of her husband’s intelligence 
background. 

ARIO, HE said, has scheduled a 
meeting with the New York office of 
the American Civil Liberties Union Jo 
get legal advice ca how to proceed sn 
the civil rights area. It also plans to 
send out a questionnaire in an at- 
tempt to document more cases. 

Eric H. Biddle Jr., a former CIA 
officer who helped draw up the civil 
rights report that was tabled by 
ARIO, contends that there was a 
'yawning lack cf interest” in the 
problem at the meeting as well as 
some hostility toward defining the 
problem as a civil riglfts problem. 

Biddle said that when he attempt- 
ed to raise the issue during the closed 
meeting, several members com- 
plained loudly. One man, he said, 
characterized his report as “whim- 
m p- Another exclaimed “so that's 
what civil rights means." 

. ' meeting's leadership, accord- 
mg to Riddle, shut off debate on the 
subject and chose not to distribute a 
questionnaire he had orepared on te 
matter.. In protest, Biddle has re-r 
Approved I 
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signed front ARIO, charging in a let- 
ter to Phillips that, of all the issues 
before the group, job discrimination 
is the probtem “of most immediate 
importance to current and future 

employes of the intelligence 
community." 

.“IN FACT,”' charged 
Biddle, “it seemed that the' 
only concern the ARIO 
leadership had was that our 
report not get out to the 
press.” Biddle, whose ex- 
periences and problems in 
trying to obtain employ- 
ment with a variety of 
federal agencies were de- 
tailed recently by The 
Washington Star, later told 
a reporter: 

“One of the great truths 
is that this is the most 
closed shop in Washington. 

They have fired blood. A lot 
of older employes would 
like to get out, but they 
know they’ll have problems 
in the private job market so 
they stay on. 

“One of the ways you 
stop it from being a closed 
shop is to make it possible 
for those who want to leave 
to leave and then the agen- 
cy will be able to attract 
more young people to fill 
those positions. The whole 
thing is that people' should- 
n’t be permanently stamp- 
ed by an agency/’ 

Phillips, Biddle, ARIO 
ana others who have work- 
ed on the problem have 
found that the very nature 
of intelligence work tends 
to condition an individual to 
accept the problem without 
complaint. That makes it 
difficult to measure. 

RECENTLY, James V. 

Ogle, a former CIA officer 
in Saigon, gave the House 
Select Committe on Intelli- 
gence an account of his ex- 
perience along with that of 
a colleague named “Joe”: 

“For a year Joe worked 
as a dispatcher for a se- 
curity guard service in 
California. He now works as 
an accountant at half his 
old CIA salary. When I 
finally resigned, I worked 
for four months as a bar- 
tender in a pizza parlor 
while I found out how little 
a CIA resume is worth. I 
now work for a computer 
company at half my old sal- 
ary.” 

Ogle said that he visited 
the CIA’s "outplacement 
office,” but didn’t get much 
help in the way of job leads. 

“One day they called me 
and said ‘How would you 
Ike a job as a legislative as- 
sistant?’ i found out that 
they had no job in mind, 
someone just thought that 
would be a good idea.” 

Is it a matter of preju- 


rights? Ogle, who has not 
joined ARIO, thinks that, 
primarily, it is not. “Oh, the 
older people, the ones who 
come out expecting man- 
agement jobs, they may be 
discriminated against. But 
.the younger ones whq leave 
just don’t have the skills. 
There is just no parallel to 
what they have done in the 
outside world.” 

! 

ACCORDING to a 
spokesman for the CIA, the 
bad publicity the agency 
has been receiving and the 
debate over what to do 
about discrimination cases 
has not made a dent on CIA 
recruitment efforts. In fact, 

: he said, job inquiries before 
! the recent controversy over 
the CIA’s domestic activi- 
ties were running about 600 
every two weeks. 

BALTIMORE SUN 
7 October 1975 
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! Washington (AP) - James R. 
.Schlesinger, Secretary of De- 
Tense, apparently let slip yes- 
terday that President Ford's 
,15-month budget request for 
U.S. intelligence agencies this 
year was about $3 billion. ' 

. Mr. Schlesinger told news- 
men that 5344 million in intel- 
ligence cuts made by the House' 
in a $112 billion defense aopro- 
priations bill “went deeper than 
they did elsewhere, amounting 
to something in excess of 10 per. 
.cent— approximately 10 per 
cent of our intelligence re- 
quests.” 

That would be a request of 
$3.4 billion for the Central In- 
telligence Agency, Defense In- 
telligence Agency, National Se- 
curity Agency and Army, Navy 
and Air Force intelligence ' 
units. 

Congressmen who have seen 
the figures say it is difficult to 
compile a total of Mr. Ford’s 
.various intelligence requests, 

| but that they seemed closer to 
t $3 billion than to $3.4 billion. 

Secretary Schlesingers ap- 
parently inadvertent disclosure 
of intelligence costs came less 
than a week after the House 
had rejected an effort to dis- 
clcse the CIA’s budget. 

The Select House Intellig- 
ence Commmittee recently 
held closed-door hearings on all 
U.S. intelligence costs, and 
" some members said the total i 
cost, was in the range of $7 bil- j 
lion a year. One congressman j 
• said the $5 billion figure Mr. j 


agencies. 
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The Pentagon Papers weren’t the first 
secret documents that the celebrated 
leader, Daniel Elisberg, slipped to 
the New York Times. 

■•Three years earlier, he not only 
leaked other sensitive documents to 
the Times but was pinpointed as the 
source. Yet a flunky misunderstand- 
ing stopped an FBI Investigation of 
Elisberg, who never even lost his 
top-secret security clearance. 

' This made possible his later his- 
toric leak of the Pentagon Papers, 
the incident that began Richard 
Nixon’s downfall. The former Presi- 
dent, reacting wildly to the leak, 
ordered the notorious White House 
plumbers to go after Elisberg and, 
thereby, to teach the leakers a lesson 
they would never forget. 

' As a. former member of President 
Nixon’s inner circle, William Safire, 
has put it; “The Pentagon Papers case 
led (Nixon) into an overreaction that 
led to his most fundamental mistakes.” 
-•'The engrossing story of how Elis- 
berg was spared To leak papers an- 
other day is part of the unpublished 
memoirs of W. Donald Stewart, a 
burly ex-FBI agent, who directed Pen- 
tagon investigations for seven years: 
before his retirement last June. 

His account has been confirmed, 
by Elisberg, who acknowledged to us 
that he was responsible for the ear-;, 
lier New York leak. Some Pentagon 
insiders believe this leak prevented 
an invasion of North Vietnam. 
1 The story goes back to the February 
1968 Tet offensive, which badly jolted 
U.S. forces in Vietnam. Gen. William 
Westmoreland, then the U.S. comman- 
der, was eager to cut off North Viet-, 
namese infiltration routes. . ' 

IThe only way he could accomplish 
this, he concluded, was to seize the 
Ho Chi Minh network of trails. This 
would mean invading and occupying 
parts of North Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia. . 

Gen. Earl Wheeler, then the Joint 
Chiefs chairman, reportedly agreed 
with Westmoreland’s strategy. It was 
in this context that Wheeler sub- 
mitted a top-secret report to the White 
House on Feb. 28, 1968, calling for; 
206,000 more troops. 

. As Elisberg now tells the story for , 
the first time, he was one of the few 
who received a copy of the Wheeler; 
report. He knew it would be im-‘ 
possible to recruit 206,000 more men 
. without’ mobilizing the reserves. 

He feared the President would con- 
tinue increasing U.S. forces in Viet-, 
nam piecemeal until he had enough' 
troops to invade North Vietnam and 
attack The Ho Chi Minh trail com-^ 
plex. : <1 

• Never before, Elisberg told us, had : 
he even “dreamed” of leaking Pen- 
tagon secrets. But he was so upset- 
that he decided to take the secret 
AVheeler report to the late Sen. Rob- 
ert Kennedy' (D-N.Y.), who had been; 


critical of the Pentagon’s war poli- 
cies. Not long afterward, on March 
10, 1968, the secret request for 206,000, 
more men was reported in the New- 
York Times. The story caused an 
uproar in Congress. 

Elisberg doesn’t know -whether 
Kennedy leaked the figure to the 
Times. “But I thought, wow, that’s 
the greatest leak there ever was,” 

' he told us. Suddenly, he felt ashamed 
that he had permitted Congress to 
, be manipulated for five years with-, 
out divulging the facts that had been 
covered up. 

“I decided that what was needed 
was a leak a day for awhile to show 
LBJ that the day of lying was over,” 
Elisberg said. So he gathered up some 
documents, which proved the Pen- 
tagon had underestimated Communist 
strength in Vietnam. 

He sought out the authors of the 
March 10 story, Neil Sheehan and 
Hedrick Smith, who took him to see 
their bureau chief, Tom Wicker. There, 
were several visits, Elisberg recalls," 
as he helped them authenticate the 
facts. . j 

This resulted in three explosive 
stories by Sheehan on March 19, 20 
and 21. The stories set off alarms 
inside the Pentagon and, across the 
Potomac, in the White House. Lyndon 
Johnson was apoplectic. 

Stewart was assigned to find out 
who had leaked the secrets to the 
Times. FBI agents were alerted to. 
join in the search. 

Stewart efficiently narrowed down 
the possible suspects to Elisberg, then 
on loan from the Rand Corporation. 

. On March 29, by secret memo to the' 
late FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover, 

' Stewart identified Elisberg. I 

Stewart also wanted to prosecute 
Sheehan under the Espionage Act, 
but Defense Secretary Clark Clifford . 
.was eager to court the press-- As, 


eaxs 


Stewart recalls it, a top Clifford aide 
told him bluntly: “The Secretary and 
the press are getting along fine, and 
this would upset relations.” 

This attitude was relayed to the 
CIA, whose secrets had been com- 
promised. But somehow, a CIA of- 
ficial got the mistaken impression 
that the Pentagon wanted to kill, the 
investigation of both cases, not just 
tiie probe of Sheehan. The CIA, 
thereafter, informed the Justice De- 
partment that it had no interest in 
pursuing the investigation. . 

•' So the Justice Department advised 
the FBI to drop the investigation of 
both Sheehan and Elisberg. Thus the 
dovish Elisberg was left, without so 
much as a question raised in his 
record, free to spring his Great Leak 
three years later. 

One month before the Pentagon 
Papers exploded into the news, iron- 
ically, Stewart came upon Ellsberg’s 
name in a State Department file as 
the suspect in another leak. 

But meanwhile, Elisberg had gone, 
back to Sheehan with the fateful 
Pentagon Papers. President Nixon was 
beside himself with, rage over the 
leak. He issued the orders that un- 
leashed the plumbers and led to the 
burglarizing of the offices of Ells- 
berg’s psychiatrist. 

Stewart wrote one more secret 
memo about Elisberg, this one ad- 
dressed to then-Assistant Attorney 
General Robert Mardian. Stewart re- 
minded Mardian that it was still 
possible to bring. Elisberg to trial for 
tlie 1963 leak. But Mardian ignored- 
the suggestion. 

Footnote: Clifford told us that he 
had not ordered the investigation of 
Sheehan dropped. “I have no recol- 
lection of it,” he said. Sheehan had 
no comment. Wicker ' was traveling 
overseas and couldn’t be reached. 
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SP Y SHIP FOR HIRE 

The CIA is seeking non-espionage assignments for the 
Glomar Explorer, the $250 million ship built by 
Howard Hughes to recover part of a Soviet submarine 
in the Pacific last year. The spy agency wants to lease 
the craft for private scientific and engineering jobs, 
with no military or intelligence connections. A major 
problem is that oceanologists have never forgiven the 

?oi!^ S ,7" d ,t g SlSj «• -«~d in ^ 


to pick up the Russian 
sub and using as a “cov- 
er” the story that the ves- 


sea mining. That mission, 
these potential customers 
charge, has given their 
industry a bad name. 
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By the Associated Press j 

Washington ' 


William E. Colby , Central Intelligence rrty issues sponsored by the United States 
Agency <CIA> director, ays the agency's. Youth Council, Mr. Colby said he hoped the 
program for recruiting new personnel is i country had reached “the far end of the 
proceeding well ^pite current probes into pendulum” of mistrust generated by Vietnam, 
alleged CIA misdeeds. j Watergate, and disclosures about the spy 

He told a gathering of college students that agency. ■ . 

the CIA this year has been receiving “some- 
thing like twice as many inquiries for jobs as 
we did last year. 


agency probes 


The CIA director said. “I think the end 
result of the investigations will be better 


•We are getting some very good people into guidelines, publicly stated, instead of the old 


the organization,” Mr. Colby said, adding that 
the CIA also was making a “major effort” to 
increase its percentage of minority group 
employees. 

Speaking at a conference on national secu- 


fuzzy charters" which date back to the CIA’s 
inception in 1947.. 

• Mr. Colby declined to. comment directly on 
reports that the CIA within recent months has 
sought to offset Soviet influence by funneling 
millions. of dollars to non-Communist political 


parties in Portugal. 

However, he noted that in Portugal “we 
have temporarily a situation in which the 
democratic forces seem to be in a position of 
resurgence." 

Mr. Colby contended that CIA abuses such 
as domestic surveillance and opening of mail 
“were truly few and far between" and were 
being rectified internally before disclosure of 
them in the press. 

During a lengthy question-and-answer ses- 
sion, there was little sharp criticism aimed at 
Mr. Colby and he was applauded several times 
by the group composed largely of Young 
Democrats and college Republicans. 
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The- almost weekly revelations of the 
House Intelligence Committee that the 
CIA failed to predict this coup or that war 
are titillating but ultimately misleading. 

The premise on which these revelations 
are offered is that the CIA should have 
known: the agency goofed in its primary 
mission of intelligence-gathering. This 
premise both overstates the capabilities of 
intelligence and understates the com- 
plexities of international reality. Of course 
there is good intelligence and bad in- 
telligence. But to expect that an American 
intelligence agency can have precise 
foreknowledge of sudden, secretly planned 
acts of violence in foreign lands— acts 
which regularly surprise their direct 
victims— is absurd. 

It is wishful thinking to imagine that we 
can effectively foretell the course of future 
violence. We are not the world’s 
policemen, nor its prophets. 

I wish that the House committee, instead 
of simply asking whether the agency 
accomplished one impossible task in one 
rather small corner of its work, had made 
an in-depth case study or two to illuminate 
the real problems and potentialities of 
intelligence-gathering. 

Just such a study, of Israel's disastrous 
intelligence performance in the period 
leading up to the 1973 Mideast war. has 
been made public. It's in “The War of 
Atonement— October. 1973,” a new book by 
Maj. Gen. Chaim Herzog, twice Israel’s 
director of Military Intelligence and now 
its man at the United Nations. 

Complacent and arrogant after its swift 
victory in 19(17. Israel overlooked the 
political frustration pointing a desperate 
l-gypt toward war; discounted Sadat's 
(while statements that he was getting 
everything" from (he Russians and 
mobilizing “for the resumption of the 
bailie ; failed to link Saudi Arabia's 
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. decision to wield the oil weapon with the '■ 
Egyptian-Syrian military buildup; 
.mistook Syrians early 1973 quiet as the I 
f result of Israeli retaliatory strikes; and so d 
; on. F 

Herzog strongly suggests that Israel was 
taken in by phony leaked reports that s 
• negligent Egyptian maintenance and the ^ 
, exodus of Soviet technicians had destroyed 
; the Egyptian missile force. Egypt e 

1 carefully nourished, he says, the then- ® 

prevailing Israeli views that Egyptian- ^ 
Soviet relations were deteriorating; that 
the technological and cultural gap between £ 
Egypt and Israel was growing; and that ^ 

i Arab leadership was unfit to decide to 
attack. c 

From January 1973 onward. Egypt 
mobilized reservists for training 20 a 

times— to establish a lulling rhythm. At tJ 
the end of September it mobilized three * 
classes of reservists, saying they would be 
: demobilized on Oct.8. (The war was to 
begin Oct. 6). “As opposed to previous 
occasions— and this was noted in 0 

Israel— the civil defense organizations in ^ 

Egypt and Syria were not activated, and 1 

, TIME Magazine 

13 October 1975 

• 

Elaine Steinbeck tapped virtually ev- 
ery source in her effort to gather the 
5,000 or so letters written by her hus- 
band, Novelist John Steinbeck, fo pub- 
lish in her forthcoming book J. Steinbeck: 

A Life in Letters {Viking; 315). “There 
was one source we missed,” says the au- 
thor’s widow. “We never thought of the 
CIA.” John Steinbeck's name turned up 
recently on a list of prominent U.S. cit- 
izens whose foreign correspondence had 
been opened and copied by the agency. 
Even without the cia’s help, Steinbeck 
and Collaborator Robert Woltsten, a 
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again, as opposed to previous occasions, 
no atmosphere of imminent war was 
created.” 

Egypt’s major mobilization of Sep- 
tember, ostensibly for a canal-crossing 
exercise, was its fourth of Sadat’s tenure. 
At the third the previous spring, Israeli 
intelligence had figured he was just 
bluffing. The chief of staff felt maybe he 
wasn’t bluffing. When no attack came, the 
intelligence people felt vindicated. So in 
September they tended to figure Sadat was 
bluffing again. 

The seizure of some Soviet Jews by 
Palestinians in Austria on Sept. 29 
distracted many Israelis. Maybe it was 
planned as a diversion, Herzog thinks. 

A lieutenant in intelligence read the Suez 
scene on Oct. 1 and saw a war coming but 
his warning did not get passed up the 
chain. The chief navy intelligence officer 
expressed the same view at the same time 
but “his appreciation was not accepted bv 
GHQ.” 

Henry Kissinger told Abba Eban on Oct. 
4 that “nothing dramatic can happen in 
October.” 

Egyptian soldiers continued to fish the 
canal and walk about without helmets. 

Seeing planes flying toward Israeli lines 
at 2 p.m. on Oct. 6, an Egyptian colonel 
turned to a colleague and said, “What’s all 
this about?” 

I conclude that no country’s in- 
telligence service can be counted on in- 
variably to pierce the double barrier of its 
own preconceptions and the adversary’s 
deceptions. The Israeli record ought to 
induce some humility in us all. 


family friend and writer, have put to- 
gether about 700 chronological letters to 
friends, family, wives, girl friends, chil- 
dren — even Presidents. “John wrote 
about politics, sex, love, child rearing 
— just everything,” reveals his widow. 
Mrs. Steinbeck, who will discuss the 
book with the ex-New York City may- 
or and rookie interviewer John Lindsay 
on ABC’s AM America, says that the lat- 
er letters show a “mature and simple 
style.” But the early stuff, written when 
Steinbeck was in his 20s, is “purple 
prose.” 
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Legal and Political Issues 




• BY KENNETH L. KARST 

For the moment, President Ford 
and the House Intelligence Commit-, 
tee have compromised their conflict 
over the committee's claim of access 
to secret intelligence data. The imme- 
diate issue apparently will not be 
taken to the courts. 

But continued conflict between the 
President and Congress over the 
issue of "executive privilege" appears 
inevitable, as each branch tries to 
carry out its own constitutional re- 

Kenneih Karst teaches constitution- 
oL law at the UCLA School of Law. 

sponsibilities. At stake are not merely 
the political advantages suggested by 
the saying "knowledge is power," but 
some fundamental questions about 
the relations among the three 
branches of government in a system 
of separated powers. 

Both the current conflict and its 
compromise follow a pattern set as 
early as George Washington's admin- 
istration. Most Presidents (including 
all since Calvin Coolidge) have 
claimed the power to withhold con- 
fidential information from congres- 
sional inquiry. When Congress has 
insisted, however, the Presidents' 
have yielded most of the information 
sought. President Lincoln, for exam- 
ple, turned over all manner of milita-. 
ry and diplomatic secrets to his con-, 
gressional antagonists, the Commit- 
tee on the Conduct of the War. . 

Since World War H— precisely 
while our intelligence '“system has 
been mushrooming in size — Pres- 
idents have asserted executive privi- 
lege more and more frequently. Bres- 
ident Nixon, until the very end; 
claimed an absolute and unreviewa-' 
ble privilege to deny Congress access 
to confidential information. . 

For the most part, the courts have 
avoided entering this dispute be- 
tween the executive and legislative, 
branches. Some commentators say 
that such disputes are not suitable 
for judicial resolution, because they 
are so bound up in politics that no le- 
gal principles can be developed to 
guide the courts' decisions. 

■ For many years it was even 
claimed. that the President, as the 
embodiment of the. . executive 
branch, was not only independent of 
congressional control but immune 
from the order of a court.. The only 
remedies for a misbehaving Pres- 
ident, President Nixon's, lawyers 
argued, were the ballot box and the 
. impeachment process. 

Last year's decision in the Water- 
gate tapes case. United States vs. 
Nixon, rejected the claim of presiden- 
tial immunity as a matter of constitu- 
tional law. That case provided a po- 
litical precedent as well: President 
Nixon's . compliance with the Su- 
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preme Court's decision will be hard 
for future presidents to ignore. 

.. The Nixon case, however, did not 
deal with executive privilege against 
a congressional subpoena, but rather 
with the President's refusal to com- 
ply with a subpoena issued by Judge 
John Sirica at the request of the 
.Watergate Special Prosecutor. Furth- 
ermore, as the court carefully noted, . 
•the privilege asserted by President 
Nixon was based only on the general 
interest in confidentiality of presiden- 
tial communications, and not on any 
concern about "state secrets" of a 
. military or diplomatic kind. 

The differences between the Nixon, 
case and the current President-ver- 
sus-Congress' dispute are not merely' 
formal; they are substantial enough 
to permit the executive branch to 
keep on arguing two positions regu- 
larly taken by President Ford's pre- 
decessors. 

First, the President may asgue that 
the courts should stay out of the con- 
flict between the -two political 
branches of the government. 

Second, if the courts do decide to 
rule ; the President may argue that 
"state secrets" are absolutely privi- 
leged, so that the mere claim of the 
privilege bars the other branches 
from reviewing the President's deci- 
sion. 

Both arguments are part of a lar- 
ger question about the relationship 
between law and discretion in the 
governmental system. The. question 
pervades our constitutional law. 
When a court holds a statute uncon- 
stitutional, it is saying, that the legis- 
lature has crossed over the boundary 
of its discretionary power, a bounda- 
ry defined by law. • ; 

Some questions are conceded to lie 
entirely within the discretion of one 
of the political branches, beyond a 
court’s power to review. Thus no 
court will second-guess the Pres- 
ident’s decision whether to recognize 
a foreign government. Part of the 
reason for this deference to the Exec- 
utive is a deliberate choice to let such 
decisions be determined by discre- 
tionary considerations rather than 
principle. A similar argument is 
heard from those who bid the courts 
to let Congress and the President 
work out their own disputes over ex- 
ecutive privilege. 

Consider, for example, the incident 
that President Ford used to justify 
demanding the return of material he 
had already supplied to the House 
committee. The committee published 
part of a Defense Intelligence Agen- 
cy summary written in 1973 just be- 
fore war broke out in the Middle East. 

The CIA had objected to publishing 
four words in the document hinting 
that U.S. intelligence had detected 
Egyptian efforts to tighten communi- 
cations security. The committee in-' 
eluded the four words in its release. 
It is at least doubtful whether the in- 
telligence system was damaged by 


been published last year in the book 
"Kissinger," by Marvin and Bernard 
Kalb. But is a court equipped to' 
make such a determination in decide 
ing whether to order the President to! 
turn over material to Congress? 

,Of course not. But putting the ; 
question in this way is misleading^. 
Practically everyone agrees that dis- 
cretion, and not law, must govern 
the, decision whether to keep military, 
and diplomatic information secret. 
But whose discretion? 

The courts can avoid exercising 
their own discretion in individual 
cases by recognizing that the Consti- 
tution requires the President to give 
Congress any information it seeks in 
carrying out its legislative responsi- 
bilities. That would be a ruling of law 
in the classical sense, drawing the 
.boundary lines of the discretionary 
power of the two political branches. 

The claim that military and diplaL_ 
matic secrets are different, demand- 
ing an absolute privilege, is based on. 
the idea that some powers are "inher-i 
ent" in the Presidency. Claims of in- 
herent constitutional power, since' 
they rest on no textual base, are al-j 
ways claims of necessity — that the, 
office cannot be performed without’ 
the power in question. The President' 
does bear primary responsibility for; 
dealing with other countries and 16?’ 
administering the armed forces'.: 
Some measure of secrecy undoubted-. 
Iy is necessary in both functions. The. 
President’s task probably would be 
easier if "leaks" were confined to Ex- 
ecutive officials. But to keep secrets, 
from congressional committees is to 
deny Congress the power to fulfill its’ 
own constitutional obligations. 

Merely providing money for the in- 
telligence system is a weighty re- 
sponsibility. Informed guessing places 
the annual budget for the CIA alone 
in the range of $1 billion. Congress 
has a "need to know" how that mon- 
ey is spent. ■ ' r 

Beyond the monitoring of efficien- 
cy, though, Congress has a duty that 
is even more critical. The Constitu-r, 
tion empowers Congress to "declare 
War," to "raise and support Armies," ' 
and to "provide and maintain a 
Navy" — in other words, to make mil- 
itary policy. 

If Congress has tended to abdicate ; 
that responsibility to the President: 
during the last generation, one im-> 
portant reason lies in the very secre-. ; 
cy that Presidents have maintained,, 
in the name of executive privilege. 
Control over the flow of information., 
has been a major contributor to the t 
growth of "the imperial Presidency." 

No one should assume that this 
trend can be reversed by a Supreme 
Court decision against the President' 
on the question of executive privilege! 
against congressional inquiry. Pres- 
idents can bury congressional staffs, 
under avalanches of trivia. And, as, 
Vietnam and Watergate showed,. 
Presidents can lie. 

ion af-' 
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-firming congressional power surely 
isauld encourage Congress in its ef- 
fet to reassert its responsibility, and 
■wsuld help all of us to reaffirm our 
leponsibiiities as citizens. l 


"Fundamental to our way of life is 
the belief that where information 
which property belongs to the public, 
is systematically withheld by those in 


Beyond the issue of congressional power, the people soon become ig 


assess lies a basic question of seif- 
pvcrnmer.L No one has stated the 
point more eloquently than former 
President Nixon himself, just three 
months before the Watergate break- 
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norant of their own affairs, distrust- 
ful of those who manage them and 
— eventually— incapable of deter- 
mining their ossa destinies." H 


FORRESEARCHUNIT 


By HAROLD M. SCHMECK JR. j 

Sp«l*S to T ht Xnr York; Times { 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 9— A I 
national commission that has 
already made an important im- 
pact on edical research policy 
in the United States would be 
transformed into a permanent 
body with far broader member- 
ship and responsibility by H 
bill introduced today by three 
Senators. 

The purpose of the changes, 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy- 
said, is to upgrade the import- 
ance and impact of the commis- 
sion’s work and also to bring 
secret government research, in- 
cluding research by the Pen- 
tagon and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, under scrutiny. 
The Massachusetts Democrat is 
the bill’s main sponsor. Cospon- 
sors are Senators Jacob K. 
Javis, republican of New York, 
and Richard S. Schweiker, re- 
publican of Pennsylvania. 

_ The panel is named the Na- 
tional Commission for the 
Protection cf Human Subjects 
of Biomedical and Behavioral ' 
Research. Congress established 
it last year to advise the De- 
partment of Health, Education 
and Welfare over' a two-year 
period on the value, ethics and 
propriety of research involving 
tomans. 

The bill would establish a 
permanent Presidential com- 
mission. to serve tn tie same 
advisory role concerning all fe- 
<(Seral!y funded research. 

Tie present tommission first 
set last December. Following 
recommendations the panel 
made in May, the H.E.W. De- 
partment lifted a ban on re- 
search on. tie living human fe - 1 
Has that had existed for almost 
b year. 

Tie commission is now inves- 
tigating psychosurgery and re- 
search involving prisoners and 
mentally retarded persons — i 
subjects of considerable con-i 
trovers y. 

Senator Kennedy said In a , 
statement introducing the bill: , 
"The revelations of the past | 
months concerning biomedical 1 
sr.d behavioral research abuses j 
in the Department ofDefense j 


and the C.I.A. underscore the 
urgent need to expand the na- 
f-onal commission's jurisdiction 
end to expand it now." 

In addition to establishing 
the commission as a permanent 
body, the bill would almost 
double its si/e by adding, as 
members, the Secretaries of 
H.E.W. and Defense, the cbrpfu r 


tar of Central Intelligence and 
the administrator of the Veter- 
ans Administration, as well as 
four Representatives and four 
Senators. 

The purpose in adding the 
Federal agency Steads, Mr. Ken- 
nedy said, is “to provide a 
mechanism whereby top secret 
research can he reviewed by 
those members of the commis- 
sion who have such clearance." 

A Senate Health subcommit- 
tee, of which Mr. Kennedy is 
chairman, held hearings recent- 
ly on secret drag experiments 
involving human subjects spon- 
sored by the Defense Depart- 
ment and the C.I.A. He said 
it was known that research 
involving LSD had been carried 
oat without the subjects’ know- 
ledge or consent and without 
proper medical supervision. He 
said at least one death and 
several suicide attempts result- 
ed. 

The present commission, ap- 
pointed last fall by the H.E.W. 
•Secretary consists of 11 mem- 
bers whose fields cover a broad 
range of subjects, including me- 
dical soience, ethics, theology 
and law. 

None of the members is a 
Government official. All of the 
commission meetings have been 
held in public,' and all of its 
documents, including prelimin- 
ary draft reports, have been 
made available to the press 
and to other interested indivi- 
duals and groups. 

The openness of the commis- 
sion's operations in dealing 
with highly controversial mat- 
ters has been its hallmark. Its 
mandate from Congress was 
to investigate issues that have 
troubled elements of the gener- 
al public and have produced 
much angry debate — such ques- 
tions as whether it is justifiable 
to give a drug to a fetus that 
was about to be aborted to 
study the behavior of that drug 
in the living body: and v/ietier 
it is proper to destroy tissues 
in the human brain to alter 
human behavior. 

It was also to study the 
question whether research can 
be done on children, on the 
poor, on prisoners or on the 
mentally incompetent without 
infringing on their basic civil 
rights. 

The major issues before the 
commission are widely believed 
to be of major social impor- 
tance and also vital to the 
gathering of scientific know- 
ledge important to human 
health and well-being. 

The commission has con- 
tracted for expert studies to 
gauge the extent and nature 
of research that has been done 
in fields that come within its 
purview as well as monographs 
on the ethical issues involved.) 
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Privacy 

Files fly open ~~ 

“The list is endless” said President 
Ford at the dedication of the new law, 
school building at Stanford University in 
Palo Alto, California. He was speaking 
indignantly about the mountain of 
files on individual citizens kept, quite 
legitimately, by agencies of the federal 
government and the “relentless invasion” 
of privacy which they represent. The 
files range from those on the Rosen- 
bergs, executed 18 years ago for giving 
atomic secrets to the Russians, to~those 
of the Export-Import Bank on applica- 
tions for garage space. 

Now the agencies are compelled to 
let the public know what files they 
keep and hundreds of civil servants 
have been busy for months compiling 
the lists. There are said to be at least 
8,000 “record systems”, perhaps many 
more, made possible by the computer 
revolution and containing 92 billion 
pages of records. Congress tried to 
prise these open in 1967 by passing 
the Freedom of Information Act, but it 
proved to contain too many loopholes 
and possibilities for delay and obstruction. 
Last year Congress adopted amend- 
ments, known as the Privacy Act, which 
came into force on September 27th. 
These give people the right to see the 
files kept on them, to challenge the 
information and demand its correction 
if it is inaccurate. But there are still 
exempt areas such as records kept by 
the Centra! Intelligence Agency, law 
enforcement agencies and the Secret 
Service. Whether the Rosenbergs’ sons 
will ever see their parents’ records is 
doubtfui. 

Curiously, in view of Mr Ford’s 
anguish over the big brotherhood of the 
bureaucracy, the amendments were 
passed over his veto. But he was acting 
on the advice of the federal agencies. 
He himself, when vice president, had 
helped to forward the bill. Besides giving 
people access to their files, the act lays 
down rules for the collection and use of 
the information they contain. It also 
sets up the Privacy Protection Study 
Commission, which will concentrate on 
invasions of the privacy of individuals 
in the private sector. 


Improved Ffer^Rdleat 


in public. In 1 the view of many 
who have observed the commis- 
sion in action, its deliberations 
have been responsible and rea- 
sonable. There have been sharp 
differences of opinion among 
its members, but there has been 
« large degree of consensus 
fimcnrg them on the recomtnen- 
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Wanted: A man of stature, poise, 
distinction, objectivity, experience in 
i infighting in the jungle of Washington 
bureacracy, to fill position of great 
responsibility. Salary: $42,500 a year. 
While it has not gone so far as a want ad, 
the search is on for a successor to William 
E. Colby as director of the CIA . 

A number of names are in the hopper, 
but the catch is finding the right man 
willing to take a post bound to be difficult 
and full of friction arid animosity. 

For the new man will have to carry out a 
restructuring of the intelligence agency, 
taking into' account the amazing 
revelations coming from congressional 
committees poking into the vast internal 
* darkness of an operation that ran wild. 

One report is that the new man will not 
be picked until after the investigations are 
concluded. But that may be as a long as a 
year hence and in the interval the CIA is 
plagued by doubtsas to its mission and the 
nature of the eventual oversight to be 
imposed by Congress and the White House. 

The new director will not come from 
within the agency. That much seems 
certain. He will be an outsider, 


presumably with experience in the overall 
function of intelligence, but with no 
commitments to the past. ; - ■- , 

This greatly complicates the search. 
One name that cropped up briefly was 
Elliot Richardson, currently ambassador; 
to Great Britain. Richardson served in the 
Nixon administration as Under Secretary 
of State, Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare and the Department of 
Defense before he became Attorney 
General. He resigned a from the latter post 
after refusing to fire Archibald Cox on 
President Nixon’s orders. 

Richardson is said to have backed away 
from the CIA prospect as though he had 
■ .been confronted with a summary request 
that he submit to trial by fire. He is 
reported harboring high political am- 
bitions, although his base in his native, 
Boston is eroded to virtual nonexistence. 

John A. McCone, who came from the 
outside where he had had a successful 
career in business, is widely considered to 
have been the ablest director in the history 
of the agency. Serving from 1961 to 1965, he 
was the first to recognize the importance 
in aerial photographs of the missile in- 
stallations- in Cuba. This led to the con-; 
frontation with Moscow when President 
John F. Kennedy, forced the Soviets to 
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Congressional Response 
To the CIA Budget - 


On September 25, at a closed meeting of 
the powerful House Appropriations 
Committee, members voted 30 to 19 not to 
. receive CIA and other intelligence agency 
budget figures. As a result, the full com- 
mittee accepted without discussion a 
subcommittee recommendation for a cut 
of $263.2 million in intelligence activities 
next year without knowing what the 
overall spending of CIA and other agencies 
would be or what operations would be 
curtailed by the cuts. 

Rep. Robert Giaimo <D-Conn>, a 
member of the Defense Appropriations : 
subcommittee that looked into intelligence - 
agency spending, wanted the full com-' 
mittee in its closed sessions to discuss the. 
CIA’ budget. According to Giaimo,' 
Appropriations Committee Chairman 
George Mahon (D-Texas) told him at the 
September 25 session he could not mention 
intelligence figures to fellow committee 
members. "We then had a long discussion 
In secret," Giaimo said Monday, “with 
(Chairman) Mahon blocking from 
discussion the secret budgets of iiK 
telligence agencies.” ■ 

Repi David Obey (D-Wis.) finally 
requested a vote by the committed 
members on whether the CIA budget could 
.be disclosed then and there.at the closecL 


hearing! It lost. For Giaimo, the com- 
mittee’s action was indicative that, despite 
recent public disclosures, “these guys in 
the House just don’t want to know” about 
intelligence activities. 

Another sign to Giaimo that House 
members are uninterested in the details of 
intelligence is that “not too many” of his 
colleagues took the time to review the 
secret subcommittee testimony on CIA 
andother intelligence agency budgets once 
they had been made available by Mahon. 

Mahon first made the offer to his own 
committee members at the September 25 
■meeting, then repeated it on the House, 
floor five days tater during the first day of 
debate on the defense appropriations bill. 
To see the classified intelligence hearings 
and budgets, a Congressman had to sign 
for the material and refrain from taking 
notes He also had to agree to disclose it 
only to “authorized people. ” . 

On October 1, Giaimo sponsored an 
amendment on the House floor that would 
have led to public disclosure of the CIA 
budget. It lost 147 to 267. The large vote 
against disclosure was attributed . to 
Mahon’s offer to individual members to 
look at the figure. . .. ' . 

However, few members had walked 
fromthe House chamber across, the hall to 


remove the weapons that had a potential of 
destruction with nuclear warheads of at 
least one third of the United States. 

McCone is known to have strong feelings 
about the responsiblity of the director and 
his relationship with his subordinates. It is 
intolerable that free-wheeling operations - 
should go on at the order of those two or 
three down the line without the knowledge 
of tlie head of theagency. 

Colby, who served the CIA for a con- 
siderable stretch in Vietnam as boss of a 
pacification program, has been asked 
several times about reports he will be 
replaced. Each time he replies by pointing 
to his commission which states that he 
serves at the pleasure of the President. His- 
resignation will be forthcoming 
whenever the President requests it. 

Both in Defense and State, the feeling is 
strong that the CIA cannot be restructured 
and restored to the primary function of, 
.intelligence gathering so long as Colby is 
the director. 

, The complaint is that he has talked too 
much and that in an apparent effort to- 
save his own skin he has thrown off on his 
predecessors and officials down below the 
directorial level. This is the bitter feeling 
of many longtime CIA staffers who feel 
they have been needlessly thrown to the 
wolves by the man in the driver’s seat. 

In this interval between appearances 
before Senate and House committees,- 
Colby is carrying on as though he expected 
to be in his job until the end of time. 

However, the rate of inquiries continues 
high "and applicants with highly 
specialized training are ‘ under con- 
sideration. The CIA, if one takes Colby’s 
word, is alive and well across the' 
Potomac. 


! the Appropriations committee offices to 
'review the material. For some who did not 
go it was the secrecy pledge rather than a 
| disinclination to know the facts. 
hGiaimo concedes a slow move toward 
greater disclosure— and perhaps in- 
creased Congressional oversight— is 
taking place. This was the first year the 
defense appropriations subcommittee, on 
which he serves, ever held hearings on 
intelligence spending. The directors of 
CIA. Defense Intelligence Agency and 
National Security Agency, plus other of- 
ficials were questioned. In past years, only 
Mahon and a few , ranking committee 
members reviewed intelligence budgets. 
This year, also for the first time, a detailed 
written understanding between the sub- 
committee and the intelligence com- 
munity was drafted on the use of the ap- 
proved funds. 

Mahon also has set up a task force, 
chaired by Rep. Neal Smith (D-Iowa) to 
work qut new rules governing distribution 
in the future of CIA and other classified 
intelligence material and testimony 
presented to the appropriations com- 
mittee. Giaimo is on that task force. 

With these steps, however, Giaimo and 
other leaders in the intelligence in- 
vestigation, including Chairman Otis Pike 
(D-N.Y.) of the House Intelligence 
Committee, remain skeptical that as of 
today the House leadership and a majority 
of its members are interested in in- 
telligence oversight. 

' As one of the advocates, of investigation 
put it Monday, “When the hell did the 
, House ever, assume its responsibilities 
■ willingly without being pushed." 
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cCone Urges Tighter Rein on C! 


,, r Security Council be put in 

HOT SPRINGS, Va. direct charge of the CIA 
UP!) — Former CIA and that Congress also 
Irector John A. McCone crea t e a joint committee to 


•tatd yesterday the intelli- { 
f ence agency needs closer j 
White House and congres- 
iona! supervision even 
hough reports of its mis- ; 
leeds have been exagger- < 
; ited. ■ ! 

But he said CIA opera- 
tions must still be wrapped 
i i a "cloak of secrecy” for 
tie protection of agents and 
because the intelligence 
mission is vital to national 
defense. 

McCone, CIA director * 
from 1961 to 1965 in the 
Kennedy and Johnson ; 
administrations, spoke to 
reporters at a meeting of 
The Business Council, an 
association of top industrial 
executives which he ad- 
dressed in closed session. 

. He recommended that 
the President's National 


create a joint committee to 
assist in overseeing the 
agency. 

BUT HE SAID the over- 
sight. and intelligence se- 
crets the CIA develops, 
should be restricted to a 
tight circle composed of the 
President, his chief national 
security adviser — current- 
ly Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger — and a few 
members of Congress. 

“The proximity, of the 
CIA and its director to the 
President and the National 
Security Council should be 
made more conspicous,” 
McCone said. 

He conceded the CIA had 
abused the law and its own 
charter in a variety of ways 
made public recently by a 
presidential commission 
and congressional commit- 
tees. 
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By DavidS. Broder 

WaStingpen fw staff Writer 

President Ford’s plan for reorganizing the intelligence 
agencies will include a strengthened, independent inspector 
general, whose appointment and evaluations will not be con- 
trolled by the director of the Central Intelligence Agency, a 
knowledgeable White House official said yesterday. 

The proposal is also likely to include tightened guidelines on 
covert operations but no flat ban on their being pursued by the 
CIA, the source said. . 


He predicted that Mr. Ford 
would make his proposals 
public in a major speech 
“within a short time,” and 
said 60 per cent of the 
recommendations could be 
carried out by executive or- 
der. 

Mr. Ford is not likely to 
name a replacement for CIA 
Director William E. Colby at 
the same time fee makes his 
reorganization proposals, 
these sources sard. But he said 
a search has begun for a 
person “of commanding 
presence” with a background 
outside the intelligence 
community to take over the 
restructured agency within 
the next year. 

The reason for that tame 
sequence, the source said, is 
that -the President thinks it 
would be a disservice to both 
the country and to Bill (Colby) 
to pretend that the problems 
of CIA can fee solved by 
replacing him " 

The basic problem that has 
emerged from the Ford 


Administration's review of 
intelligence operations is lack 
of a method to evaluate the 
cost and wolh of these in- 
formation-gathering func- 
tions. 

The same criticism applies 
perhaps even more to the 
Federal Bureau of 
Investigation than to the CIA, 
the source said, but the 
President is expected to 
concentrate for now on the 
overseas intelligence 
operations. 

A major recommendation is 
likely to be a considerable 
expansion in the staff and 
independence of the inspector 
general of the CIA. a post now 
held by Donald Chamberlain. 
The proposal drafted tor the 
President's approval would 
take the appointment of that 
official out of the hands of the 
CIA director and give it to the 
President or his Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board. 

The new inspector general 
would be ordered to report 
regularly to the Attorney 


But he said these abuses 
had been minor ones and 
the adverse publicity they 
generated had obscured the 
responsible and valuable 
services performed by the 
agency. 

AMONG ITS violations, 
McCone said, the CIA had 
carried out surveillance of 
Americans and the illegal, 
opening of mail long after 
those activities had ceased 
to serve a legitimate intelli- 
gence purpose. 

“It was a natural out- 
growth of a progrm to 
determine if there were for- 
eign influences or financing 
of some of these dissident 


groups” during the years of 
protests against U.S. in- 
volvement in Vietnam, he 
said. 

McCone said he had ex- 
pressed his views on CIA 
oversight to administration 
officials and had met pri- 
vately on Thursday with 
Sen. Frank Church D- 
Idaho, chairman of the Sen- 
ate committee investigat- 
ing CIA activities. 

Asked whether the 
administration had made 
plans for closer CIA super- 
vision, McCone said offi- 1 
cials told him they were 
waiting to see what de- 
veloped from the Church 
committee’s investigations. 
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CIA Under Law 

Fortunately for the supremacy of law, the 
Justice Department,. with the approval of 
Attorney General Edward Levi, has ended the 
recently revealed 1954 special agreement 
between the department and the Central 
Intelligence Agency under which the CIA 
handled, investigations into criminal offenses of 
its own employes and their disposition. Under 
the arrangement, the CIA, on grounds that it 
would have compromised intelligence -opera- 
tions, did not refer some alleged criminal law 
violations for prosecution. : 

There is no way of knowing whether any 
.valid intelligence basis existed for various 
neglected prosecutions. But it should be clear 
that a grant of such immunity would encour- 
age lawlessness. Now Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Richard Thornburg, the new head of the 
Justice Department’s criminal division, has 
written.to Senator Charles Percy that the CIA 
is now “unquestionably bound by the same 
requirements as other executive branch de- 
partments and agencies with respect to refer- 
ral of allegations” of criminal violations. 

This is as it should be in a nation whose 
Supreme Court has said the Constitution “is a 
law for rulers and people, equally in war and 
peace, and covers within the shield of its 
protection .all classes of men, at ail times, and 
under all circumstances.” . 


Intelligence Advisory Board, 
the Office of Management and 
Budget and the National 
Security Council, rather than 
tunneling his routine 
evaluations through the CIA 
director. 

One White House official 
likened the proposed 
arrangement to that between 
the outside directors of a 
corporation and the com- 
pany’s independent auditing 
firm. 
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would be made available to a 
congressional oversight 
committee if Congress, as the 
President hopes, sets up a 
permanent joint committee on 
intelligence operations, this 
source said. 

The White House official 
said Ihfe likelihood is that 
systematic evaluations of this 
kind would lead to a reshuf- 
fling of assignments among 
the CIA, the National Security 

dMatt" 1 * 111 ” 
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Bv LES PEARSON 
Globe-Democrat Staff Writer 
Recent investigations of the 
Central Intelligence Agericy 
have seriously hampered in- 
telligence-gathering activities 
of the agency around the 
world. CiA Director William 
E. Colby says. 

But the agency’s work must 
continue for the good of the 
country, he said here Tues- 
day. ' 

“THERE. IS much intelli- 
gence that is accessible that 
we can’t get now because the 
other side is aware of our 
method of operation,” Colby 
told newsmen at a press 
conference in the St. Louis 
Club. . - . 

Colby said there is some 
less of information because 
"they have been alerted to 
the fact that we’re able to 
obtain it." 

And he said foreign agents 
who have helped the CfA now 
are saying, “I'm sorry. I 
cao’t continue to do this." 
because of pressures pro- 
duced by recent exposure of 
the agent’s methods. 

But, he said, "We live, even 
here in St. Louis, within 30 
minutes of a nuclear missile. 


and we have to know what 
kind of missiles to expect in 
the future.” 

COLBY SAID the CIA 
needs to maintian up-to-date 
information on such things as 
weaponry, in order to main- 
tain adequate U.S. defenses. 

Colby refused to say wheth- 
er the CIA has an annual 
budget of |730 million. 

“I have taken the position I 
can’t comment on that. To do 
so would provide the startihg 
information from which all 
other information could be 
obtained,” he said, • 

On the need for secrecy, 
Colby said: “We don’t take 
the position that nothing can 
be revealed, but we aiso don’t 
believe that everything should 
be revealed.” • 

Colby explained that his 
trip to St. Louis to meet 
informally with’an group of 
St. Louis leaders was part of 
his responsibility to make 
sure Americans know the na- 
ture of the CfA's intelligence- 
gathering efforts and the im- 
portance of continuing them. 

COLBY,.B»HO has taken a- 
new, open stance as CIA 
director, said he has not done 
much traveling, and has been 


; out of his office in Langley, 
Va., perhaps 10 or 12 times 
during the last year or year- 
and-a-half. ' 

(Richard M. Helms and 
other former CIA directors 
have been somewhat inacces- 
sible to newsmen, and efforts 
have been made to mask the 
agency's budget and even the 
• agency’s physical location in 
the Washington, D.C., area.) 

Colby said there are “many 
necessary secrets in our busi- 
ness,” but added: “We have a * 
lot of secrets in America and- 
we respect them. 

“We have secrecy of the: 
ballot, secrecy in, grand jury, 
testimony. We are a lot like 
you newsmen. We must pro- 
tect the sources of our intelli- 
gence just like a newsman, if 
you expose those sources, you 
won’t be able to use them 
anymore.” .... 

COLBY DENIED any 
knowledge of a report that E. 
Howard Hunt was ordered to 
assassinate syndicated col- 
umnist Jack Anderson when 
Hunt was a CIA agent. 

“I never heard: anything 
about that until Sunday morn- 
ing when I read it in the. 
Washington Post,” he said. 


1 Colby said he looked into 
1 the report within the CIA. but 
could find r.o one to. substanti- 
ate the allegation. • 

Hunt reportedly told his 
former CIA associates that 
the order to kill Anderson was 
canceled at the last minute, 
but only after.a plan had been 
devised to make the column- 
ist’s death appear accidental. . 

Colby, when asked about a 
CIA office in St. Louis, replied 
that it has two functions — to 
stay in touch with area in- 
formants and to “investigate 
applications of contractors 
who want to do business with 
us.” ... ; 

COLBY WOULD not say 
who the contractors were, 

.! other than to indicate they’ 
might be doing business with 
the government in an intelli- 
gence-gathering capacity. 

He said the CIA’s domestic 
activities, which have brought 
charges that the agency has 
been spying on citizens, have 
diminished considerably. 

The agency has been doing 
“other things than pete intel- 
ligence" and all- have been 
within federal laws governing, 
the CIA, Colby said. . 
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JUNE LAKE 'MYSTERY' 


the CIA He 


V.i- BY CHARLES KILLLNGER 

- Times Staff Writer 

■--JUNE LAKE,- Calif. —Igor Vorobyoff has been a mys- 
terious figure ever since he settled in this High Sierra 
hamlet a year ago. 

"He's a spy for the CLA," insisted a merchant, echoing 
the suspicions of several townspeople. '"But we cant un- 
derstand what someone from the CLA would be doing in 
this place. What's there to spy on in June Lake?" 

■■ June Lake, population 460, is a Mono County mountain 
community clustered around a 7,650-foot-high lake by the 
same name. - 

"People try to look for more than there is," laughed 
Vorobyoff, a bearded, husky, 6-footer who often strolls 
through town in a Russian peasant shirt and trousers 
while walking his golden retriever Kazak. 

• "Those who don't know should ask me what I do. Sure I 
work for the CLA. I'm agent 004. But I'm no spy." 
t ."I am a Russian translator. At the end of every book, 
.paper or document 1 translate from Russian to English is 
my CIA identification number— 11004. That’s where I get 
the agent 004." / 

Vorobyoff, 32, is a translator for the CIA's Joint Publi- 
cations Research Services, the official U.S. translation of- 
fice which does work for many agencies of the government 

-.•"As a translator I have tremendous freedom. I can live 
and work wherever I choose," Vorobyoff explained. "I 
moved to June Lake because I love to backpack in the’ 
mountains." Approved For Release 2001AU 


;- ! He translates unclassified Russian publications, 
v "I studied to become a doctor," Vorobyoff said. "But the 
draft got in the way and I went into the Air Force. After 
that I Studied to become an ichthyologist at UC Davis." 

^ While at Davis he worked part time as a translator for 
JPRS. . : 

"I liked it so much on graduating I decided to become a 
full-time translator instead of working with fish," Voro- 
byoff noted. 

Bom in Chile of Russian parents, he moved to California 
When he was 4 after his father was hired as a Russian lan- 
guage instructor at the Army's language school in Mon- 
terey. - 

"I went to Russian elementary and high schools in San 
Francisco and I studied Russian in college. So, it was easy 
for me to become a translator," Vorobyoff said. 

* He translates a wide variety of Russian publications, 
especially scientific and medical journals. 

Vorobyoff has a library of Russian dictionaries, medical 
and scientific books and journals as research sources to 
help him with his work. 

’ "It's vital to be knowledgeable about the subject cov- 
ered in publications you are translating," he explained. 
"And you must have good command of English as well as 
the foreign language because it's important to write read- 
able copy." 

Contract translators such as Vorobyoff working full 
time earn as much as $20, 000 to $30,000 a year. 

"On a good day I can do 1,200 to 1,400 words an hour 
for eight hours," Vorobyoff said. "Translator fees vary 
from $10 to $30 per 1,000 words. 

"I use a dictaphone and employ three typists to prepare 
my transcripts." 

He said 25% of what he earns goes to the typists. • • 

When he isn't translating Russian publications for the 
CIA into English or isn't up in the high country back- 
packing, Vorobyoff spends his time as a woodcarver. 

He plans to cover the outside of his June Lake home 
■with 18th century peasant-style wood carving panels and 
i house. 
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A message for the managements of the world's largest corporations : 



Aries International is pleased to announce the 
availability, fey subscription only, of its multi -client 
study on INDUSTRIAL ESPIONAGE for which many of 
the world's leading firms have been waiting for over 
fifteen years. 

Despite thevolume of books and articles on the 
subject, thisis the first time that a practical study is 
available, wfefch discusses cases that have not been 
litigated; gives pointers on prevention and protection 
never published before; gives practical data on litigation 
and permits you to learn from the real experience of 
others in coping with the problem. The Aries study is not 
a sensational ordetective story. It does not just repeat 
the worn-out cases of a decade ago. but studies their 
real costs and mistakes. It does not even talk of the fake 
olive and its antenna in the dry martini, or the CIA. 

THE ARIES INDUSTRIAL 
ESPIONAGE ENCYCLOPEDIA 

While there has been a substantial lowering of R & D 
expenditures (as a percentage of sales) during the last 
decade, by the world's leading 1 700 publicly owned 
industrial corporations surveyed by Aries, there has been 
an increase m activities often incorrectly labelled as 
industrial spying, but which are actually competitive 
intelligence feeing on a par with, or better than, the processes 
of rivals. Knowledge of real costs and alertness to new 
products. These and many other everyday activities of 
many progressive companies in'the world are all 
discussed inthe Aries Industrial Espionage 
Encyclopedia. 

Separate sections of the Aries Industrial Espionage 
Encyclopediadealing with, howto manage, what to 
believe and what not to believe, and how to act. 
include those for; 


Top Managements 
Research Directors 
Product Development 
Engineering Chiefs 


Works Managers 
Security Directors 
Patent Attorneys 
Computer Chiefs 


Produced neither by a shallow writer nor a sensation 
seeking journalist, nor by a detective or pseudo 
detective seeking security assignments from companies, 
the Industrial Espionage Encyclopedia is not meant to 
be read overa weekend and then filed away. It is a 
concise and practical working tool forthe president, 
legal vice-president (and several other Vi P's) to the 
personnel director, computer and patents men. 

The Industrial Espionage Encyclopedia is produced 
underthe personal direction of Dr. Roberts. Aries, 
chemical engineer and economist formerly on the 
Graduate Faculties of U.S. and Swiss Universities. In the 
1 960's many firms changed their security arrangements 
on advice from him. In view of his 30 years technical 
and industrial background, he is considered by many 
companies as the most informed person on the subject 
(see forexample Chemistry in Britain, Jan. 1 975 and 
Manufacturing Chemist, Feb. 1 975). 

The Encyclopedia has appendices to be read by your 
staff on the practical aspects of such topics as: 

*k Electronic devices which work and which do not 
work 

*k Spy gear and practices which are only in story books 
3k The real problems of changing employment 
3k Company personnel and its temptations 
3k How to fabricate fake memos for competitors' 
consumption 

3k How to make your competitor's R & D work in the 
wrong direction 
3k Howto handle inventions 
3k Swiss and other ''secret'' bank accounts 
3k The down to earth facts on microphones, cleaning 
women, industrial spies, loyal and disloyal employees. 
Naturally the Encyclopedia also has an appendix on 
laws and jurisprudence by an American and two 
European attorneys. 

This individually numbered multi -client study costs 
? 1 5.000 and will oniy be made available to those 
companies who agree to use it only internally by their 
full time employees. 

if you would like more information, we invite your 
inquiry (on your company letterhead, please). 


ARIES INTERNATIONAL 

69 Rue Faisanderie. 7511 6 Paris. Telephone ; 824-84-97. Cables : Ariesint, Paris 

a,so 262 Lavender Hill, London SW1 1 1 LJ. Telephone : 01 -223 2308 and 223 2300. Telex : 91 9066 
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That old trouper hashish excluded, f "" """" J 
no drug has enjoyed lasting popu - r* Y r 

Unity among illicit users in Great r~~f . 

Britain. There has instead been a J 

scries ejj fails, dniss which sained f '' 
stylish prominence either because ' ■ ■" 

o) new found availability or the ' " • b u i 

. tiovt'lt y of their effect. Drugs like . -Vs" : 
acid. Hiethadrtne, mandrax and \ 

cocaine Hared briefly, gained a l 

tew permanent converts, and pas- j 

sed out of the mainstream of the J „ w 

drug culture, it would be a pity if in 3^ 

aii the signs that indicate heroin : 'w' 

\cill be This f ear ’s Drug are pro ved . 
right, because heroin will bt’~a little 
more difficult to shake off. Rog er 
Hutchinson looks at the history, 
geography an d politics of a drug 
that mav become London 's 

favourite. And makes a few 

modest proposals 

Contrary to official pendantry, most 
soft-drug users do not take happily to 
narcotics- There was a time when it was 
not possible to force a beer down the 
throat of Ihe acid head, and although 
those days have passed, a purist streak — 

remains. \ N- , 

Kitua! has always played a strong V i 

part in vsr&at the reference works define • \ 

as ‘the nan-medical use of drugs’. Ritual '"V 

in many forms: preparing the chillum, N \ 

melting opium on heated silver paper ^ \ 

and sucking its smoke through a straw, 
experimenting with the cardboard centre j OV 

of a ioriet roll or jam jars and sewing - 1 ' ’ 

needles— all rituals with the purpose of The t'ow »i iili ci 

getlrna cue high, but all containing a 0 f | ate -phese tw 

certain fascination in themselves. seductive drugs. 

It was so with the banknote, blade hazardous in irre 
and mirror- Althougn the ritual of chop- unil - e jv to lure l 

in '° P r d " W j tk a raWr °" bounds of sa 

a minor, carving the powder into lines ab!e howeveT fc 

(S f^’ n !° ' he n ° Stril) ■ newVitual into tl 
f4 v ” ~ U2h 3 r ! Up n ° te ,S , n ° which combined 
ST*- h3 l ° niy ? ecn tradition of shari 

r ‘ hfWe who “ se drugs so conseqaenc 

tor non-medical purposes over ihe last . g ccause , he b 
few years- It was introduced by cocaine an(1 m;rT0r can b( 
or ampheramine sulohate. two powders anv DOW der cun-, 
* hlch have cn J oA'|bpmve(tJoF<ypiReleia^| 1 
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The Mow ui illi c it substances. 

of late. These two are not phenomenally 
seductive drugs. They are indisputably - 
hazardous in irresponsible hands, but 
unlikely to lure the careful user beyond 
the bounds of salety. They are answer- 
able, however, for the introduction ofa 
new ritual into the drug culture: a ritual 
which combined with the honourable 
tradition of sharing drugs, could have 
sorry consequences. 

Because the banknote, blade 
and minor can be used to snort 


-Singapore 

<S 


in the sharing tradition— this is no 
longer a foreign ritual. Even if the 
powder is heroin. And these days 
it frequently is. 
j High in the hills 

j There is a mountain range that stretches 
more than 4000 miles along the south- 
ern rim of Asia. From the dull plateaux 
of Anatolia, through the rocky Tob3 and 
Kakar ranges on the Afghani/Pakistan 
border, to the beautiful jagged peaks 
of northern Laos, and reaching up high 

^^ut^o!/wl?^w9'?e^niajor i ty 
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h C f this range as being uncdtivated by 
man. As indeed the majority is. But on a 
few strategically situated square mile* 
from Anatolia 10 Laos is grown virtually 
100% of the world's illicit opium. 

It is grown. by hill tubes,. who grow 

! opium because there is little else that 
they can grow. They do not make 
, hugely comfortable livelihoods out- - ' ° 
of their crop, H simply provides a living. 
But the hills are their traditional terrain, 
and opium is tbeir necessary crop. 

The seeds off the opium poppy are 
scattered a few -weeks before the rainy 
season, which comes at the end of every 
-summer. As the shoots begn to show 
the weaker plants are pulled up, leaving i 
the more promising ones about six 
inches apart. By maturity, the poppy’s 
petals have faEen away, leasing a green 
egg-sized pod standing three or four 
feet from the ground on a thick stem. 
Inside this pod Is the thick white opium 
sap. The pod is slit, and when the sap 
has oozed out 2 nd congealed (turning 
brown in the process), it is scraped off 
and parcelled. Ibis dark, sticky residue 
is opium. 

Each year Turkey illicitly produces 
100 tons of opium; India, Pakistan and 
Afghanistan produce 525 tons (most 
of which is domestically consumed); 
and the Golden Triangle region of 
’ Burma. Thailaad and Laos produces 
1,185 tons. 1 

As every ten Ions of opium makes 1 
only one ton of morphine, and traps- 1 
port out of the belated growing area is ! 
difficult, the rtfiuxphine refineries are 
usually not far from the fields. Extract- 
ing morphine fesm opium is a simple 
operation, anyvray. Native chemists 
simply dissolve she raw substance in 
hot water, add Erne and then ammonia 
to separate out dhe organic waste, and 
filter out the chunky white kernels of • 
morphine. 

It is this morphine, packaged into 
bricks weighing roughly a kilo each and 
costing about £500 per kilo from its 
manufacturer, which is smuggled to the 
heroin laboratories of Asia and Europe ‘ 
,by packhorse, boat, or aeroplane. When 
! the morphine has left the growing area, 

! the production of heroin is already out 

i of control. - ■ - 

Because it is twt necessary to own 
1 much more thars a junior chemistry set 
! in order to process heroin from . 
morphine base, heroin can be made— 
land is made-in kitchens, garages, and 
•woodsheds by chemists whose strongest 
qualification is often the fact that they 
have memorised the four of five part 
recipe. There have been legendary 
maestro chemists, spoken of reverently 
in the trade, with the mythical ability to 
turn out 99.9% pure heroin, but the 
average ch-must remains little more than 
a ‘chef. 

The first four stages of manufactur- 
ing heroin are simply the binding of 
morphine with acetic aphydrrde 
(vinegar to you and me). These stages 
are elementary, and produce a heroin . 
of about 40-505?’ purity, frequently sold 
as ‘number 3 heroin'. A fifth process 
may then be added by the discerning 
chemist to purify the heroin 80-90%. 


hydrochloric acid, and the possibility 
, of a lethal explosion (such as occurs 
from time to time in Hong Kong 
tenement blocks). If the process is 
. successful, however, and it usually is, 
a delicate white powder is resultant. 
This is ‘number 4 heroin’, the foie gras 
of junk. ' ~ - 


The heroin history f 

It was first synthesised by C R Wright, > 
an En$ish researcher, in 1874. He called . 
it diacetylmorphine, made it on 3 stove, 
and tested it on dogs. When the dogs • 
exhibited ‘great prostration, fear, - 
sleepiness . . . and a slight tendency to 
vomiting’, this sensible man dropped his 
project. Not so the German Bayer 
chemical cartel. Displaying something 
less than the highest regard for the public 
safety, Bayer decided that the drag they 
had christened ‘Heroin’ was a non- 
addicting panacea for most of the ail- 1 
ments in the medical dictionary. In 1898 
they set out to inform the world of its 
great good luck by launching an advertis- 
! ing campaign in 12 different languages. 

I Bayer’s heroin was prescribed tor most 
I everything, from tuberculosis to house- 
| maids’ knee. Unbelievably, it was even 
I sold in China as a cure for opium 
; addiction. . 

Bayer sowed heroin and reaped profit 
^unrestricted for twenty-six years. By 
I 1924 there were 200,000 addicts in the 
1 United States alone. It is impossible that 
the chemical cartel cannot by then have 
realised the narcotic effects of their 
product. A large part of the world’s 
population was inadvertently serving as 
guinea pig and manifesting the most 
appalling results, but Bayer (or any other 
pharmaceutical company with an 
interest in heroin sales) neither limited 
their sale nor appeared to show any 
great concern for their consumers. When 
voices are raised against the heartless 
pushers of narcotics, let not the inter- 
national capital which profited from 
1 such as Bayer go unchastised. 

Eventually, in 1924. the United 
States Congress outlawed the import 
and manufacture of the drug, and 
most of the world followed suit. But 
heroin is possibly the most consistently 
profitable commodity that capital ever 
bought and sold, and there was never 
a shortage of parties wanting a slice of 
the action. Heroin smuggling was a 
common crime. 


. . . dogs exhibited 
‘great prostration, fear 
and sleepiness . . 


...rituals with 
a certain fascination in 
themselves... 


This process involves alcohol,, ether 


; However, at the end of the Second 

j World War, heroin smuggling (and con- 
1 sequentiy addiction in the western world) 
was virtually wiped out. The embargos on 
trade and strong national security that a 
i state of wet demanded had incidentally 
j blocked non-martial illicit trade. The 
huge American addict population had 
fallen to less than 20,900. But the war 
I had effected other ‘incidental changes, 

| more worrisome to certain minds than 
! heroin addiction. The European work- 
! ing classes showed signs of moving 
sharply to the political left; and the 
Asian peoples were beginning to suggest 
that the colonial party might be over. 

As a sign of gratitude to the Mafia for 
assisting the allied ctfort in Sicily, 
America flew ‘Lucky’ Luciano out of 


jail and home to Italy in 1946. Never one j 
to stand on ceremony, Luciano wasted t 
little time in starting to supply that J 
skeletal force of 20,000 junkies back in | 
the States. Initially he worked comfort- 
ably diverting the legal supplies of the 
Italian pharmaceutical company, 

Shiaparelli, to his own market. By the 
time this was stepped on in 1950, 

Luciano had built up enough laboratories 
1 of his own and contacts with the Middle 
| East to import and process his own 
I morphine base. But as the Italian police 
1 drew closer, Luciano decided to move 
his operation to another Mediterranean 
port. ! 

Marseilles has a history of working- , 
class militancy. During the war its 
communist maquis had been one of the 
, best organised, most effective terrorist 
' groups in Europe. After the war, as a 
political party and trades union move- 
' ment, the communists looked even more 
I powerful. But there was another group 
; in Marseilles, lacking perhaps the left- . 

1 wing's fanciful notions and high-minded ; 

; politicos, but compensating with quite a 
' bit of strong-arm leverage and unity. The 
j Marseilles Corsicans comprised about 
I 10% of the city’s population and over 
j the years had developed an organisation 
j for self-preservation and material gain 
I that can only be compared with the 
'■ Sicilian mafia. There was no love lost 
between Communist and Corsican— even 
during the war Corsican syndicate lead- 
ers had worked with the Gestapo against 
the maquis. 

Heroin— a strikebreaker 
1947 saw the first large post-war , 
demonstration of communist power in i 
France-80,000 worker:, came out On 
strike in Marseilles to piotest a huge 
- drop in living standards Ordinarily, the 
Corsican underworld would not bother 
itself unduly with such disputes. But 
this time there was an incentive. The 
; Central Intelligence Agency of the 
United States of America did bother 
j itself with such disputes. The CIA con- 
j tacted the powerful syndicate leaders, 
the Guerini brothers, an J through them 
supplied arms and cash to Corsican gangs 
for use against picket lines and union 
officials. The Corsicans obliged, pitching 
into strikers and sympathisers with a will. 
By December the strike was broken. 

In 1950 Marseille dock workers began ' 
to boycott freighters supplying the 
French Indochinese War zone. Such 
boycotts soread to the Atlantic ports, 
and to shutdowns in the metal industries, 
mines, and railways. 1 he Cl A once more 
moved into action. This time we have 
a convenient account of the Agency’s 
strategy from a participating member: 
Thomas Braden, writing in the May 20, 
1967 Saturday Evening Post: 

‘It was my idea to gi ye fifteen thou- 
j sand dollars to Irving Brown. He needed 
it to pay off his strong-arm squads in the 
Mediterranean ports, so that American 
supplies could be unloaded against the 
opposition of communist dock workers.’ 


. . . heroin was 
sold in China as a cure for 
opium addiction . . . 


Again, within a few months the strike 
had petered out. In return for their 
assistance, the Guerini brothers got . 
more than just money and arms. 1 hey 


aiuuiiw, ciiki, I i , 
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w etc granted a certain amount of 
legitimacy by any politician with a stake 
in seeing the communists weakened-and 
that camp contained people ranging 
from Gaston Defer re’s Marseilles 
Socialist Party to the Caullists, all of j 
whom were to turn several blind eyes to : 
the Guerini brothers over the next 
twenty years. The Guerinis themselves, : 
far from basking idly in their new-found : 
political favour, set about using it to 
create the largest apparatus for manu- 
facturing and smuggling heroin in .the 
West and possibly-outside Hong Kong 
—in the world. j 

As for the GIA, it is difficult to ! 
ascertain whether they acted out of i 

brutal cynicism or simple stupidity. We i 
can be assured of one thing ai least, that < 
they were faced with a choice between 
abetting the increasing flow of heroin 
into the States and stamping on 
| Mediterranean communism, or ignoring 

■ Mediterranean communism and thus not 

■ giving their support to heroin smuggling., 
They chose the former, and Lucky 
Luciano had found himself a new whole- 
saler from whom to buy the heroin that 
he so efficiently exported to the USA. . 

The Marseilles laboratories contented- 
ly processed morphine base (mostly from 
Turkey, filled out in the later years by ; 
some shipments from Southeast Asia) 
into heroin throughout the fifties and I 
the sixties. The profits that they made 
are beyond calculation. But throughout 
that time— and this is important to 
note-the Guerinis had so tight a control 1 
over its manufacture and sale that they 
were able to prevent a French (and 1 
indeed Europeaa) epidemic. 

By the early *70s, however, the fabled 
‘French Connection' was in disarray. 

After so many years of underworld 
peace, internecine war had finally 
erupted between the Guerinis and a rival. 
As a result of one skirmish in this 
struggle Barthelemy Guerini was 
sentenced to twenty years imprisonment ! 
in 1970. The political influence of their 
rivals was obviously growing as the 
Guerinis’ declined. But even they could 
do little about the American pressure on 
Tin key to cease growing opium. 

Despite obvious figures and evidence > 
to the contrary, the American Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics under Harry ’ 

Anslinger had insisted for years that * 
American heroin was manufactured 
from opium grown in two main areas. 

The first area was supposedly Red China. 
There never has been a jot of evidence to - 
suggest that Communist China even , 
grows opium, let alone exports it, but ‘ 
Anslinger insisted otherwise for a decade. 


This gap has been filled, over the last 
two or three years, by a section of the 
Indochinese community in Amsterdam, 
j Their trade is both in morphine base 
j (from the Golden Triangle) and 
processed heroin (from Hong Kong, 

. Bankok, and more recently Kuala 
i Lumpur). Despite the superior chemistry 
j of the Southeast Asian manufactures, it 
, is considered preferable to smuggle 
i morphine base into Europe rather than 
j processed heroin, because of the rumour- 
! ed existence of customs dogs able to 
i scent the acetic aphydride in the heroin. 

! Today the drugs are flown either 
| directly to Amsterdam, or via such 
capitals as Paris and Brussels. There is 
no shortage of supply to these contem- 
porary traders, for several reasons: 

1. Their contacts with the growing area 
are obviously much more viable than 
those of, say, the few rather bumbling 
Corsicans who have tried to set up 
deals in Southeast Asia. 

2. The withdrawal of the US Army from 
Southeast Asia has left a sizeable gap in 
the loca^ heroin, market, a gap which is 
widened still further by: 

3. The succession of governments in j 
South Vietnam and Cambodia pledged j 
to eliminate opium and heroin use j 
amongst their indigenous populations. I 

4. The current Turkish Prime Minister, [ 
Mr Ecevit, campaigned for office on the i 
platform of allowing the peasants to ; 
recommence opium growing. Opium j 
growth in Turkey has now recommenced ; 
and it seems-most likely that a sizeable j 

; portion of the Turkish crop is finding its j 
way to Amsterdam. There is also the j 
fact that much opium was stockpiled in 
T urkey during the years when growth 
j was supposedly forbidden, and that has 
j recently been released in bulk, 
i The Amsterdam manufacturers, while 
their main market must be New York, 
i appear to have few of the Corsicans’ 

! qualms about releasing heroin to the 
local populous. Amsterdam— where the 
maximum penalty for possession of any 
narcotic is four years imprisonment— has 
a large and grow.ng junkie community. 
Heroin also finds its way out of 
, Amsterdam to Heidelberg's hungry GI 
community, to Paris, to Brussels . . . and, 
in quantities that are reportedly increas- 
ing by the month, to London. 

Deal gone down 

Very little is understood by the Home 
Office and by the police force about the 
trends and fluctuations of dope dealing. 


The second area was Turkey. Turkey 
in fact does grow cpium-albeit only 7 -, j 
1 OTo of the world’s total crop. So : 

America pressured the Turks into reduc- 
ing their opium-growing provinces from 
21 !i> four by early 1972, with a promise 
to eliminate production completely 
by 1973. 

Although production never was com- 
pletely eliminated (and is now on the . , 
increase again) the temporary cutting 
of supplies to Marseilles wreaked havoc 
with the heroin industry there, leaving a j 
substantial gap in the international 
market. 

...the CJ A 

curtailed the powerful 
syndicate leaders . . . 



...by the early 

'70s, the “French connection” 
was in disarray... 

Four or five years ago it was feasible to 
make a comfortable living out of selling 
hash, supplemented with a little LSD. In- 
deed, few dealers would consider buying 
or selling anything else. Hash was avail- 
able in reasonable quantity at a wholesale 
price of between £ 100 and Cl 50 per 
pound. Which meant that ounces of hash 
couldbet?taitedfor£10-£l3,andsliil j : 
leave the dealer with a living wage. There I ! 
were consequently many dealers in soft 
drugs, with a growing clientele, and the 
Ullage of the ‘community dealer' grew up 
—giving credit here and samples there, 
j looking out for the quality of the hash 
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conscientious interest in his work. 

fot, as anyone who uses the stuff 
there days knows only too well, the days 
of jfentiful cheap hash seem gone for 
goad. Apart from the obvious effects of 
increased police efficiency under Robert 
Mark* and less corruption (which means 
that confiscated dope is no longer find- 
ing itsway back onto the market) there 
have keen a number of small factors 
whici, combined, add up to a shortage 
. of hsfi. For a long time, London served 
as a ibid of entrepot to the hash trade - 
—the stuff would usually stop off here 
on itsway to the States from Africa and 
■ the Erst, and English dealers would be 
given the opportuni ty of buy ing up 
reasonable quantities. This is no longer . 
the case. The amount of hash coming- ’ 
from the Middle East has decreased 
since the ‘troubles’ there escalated, and 
what l&ere is of it usually travels via 
Amsterdam. Also, it is possible that a 
; shift&ts occurred in the use of dealing 
capital, away from the risky smuggling of 
bulky, heavily scented hash and towards 
; Ihc smuggling of easily transportable, 

| difficult to detect powders. 

Whatever the main reasons may have 
! been, the effect of this hash shortage 
‘ is int&putable. The price of hash has 
i more than trebled since 1971 . A pound 
j can cost more than £400, which means 
j that those who have the capital to buy 
I it must sell an ounce for at least £27 
- £30 in order to profit. This has given 
most dealers a clear-cut choice: go out 
of business or expand your trade to 
encompass other drugs. A lot of dealers, 

; certainly, opted for the former. Equally 
■ certainly, a lot began to subsidise their 
; declining hash trade with other drugs 
! -amphetamine sulphate, cocaine, 
i barbiturate and amphetamine pills, and 
; more latterly, heroin. As the rapid 
increase in illicit heroin imports has only 
. really occurred since the early months of 
' this year, the Home Office has seen 
. little evidence to attract their concern, 
i The only figures available at this stage 
! indicate that the amount of illicit heroin ' 
Seized by customs and police so far this | 
j year is more than double the amount ■ 
seized throughout all of last year. But ' 
seizure figures can be interpreted to : 

mean many things. They are about as ! 
accurate a guide to the number of heroin ; 
users in this country as the Home 
Office s official number of registered 
junkies is— which is to say, inaccurate. 

The Home Office will not learn of any 
heroin epidemic until the epidemic is 
throughly underway, and ‘preventive’ 
action is consequently impossible. 


Awaiting addiction 

It seems that two distinct social groups 
are in danger from illicit heroin abuse. 
The fust is the (perhaps inaccurately 
named) ‘sophisticated" drug users— that 
is, the people accustomed to relaxing 
with soft drugs, hash, LSD, occasionally 
cocaine, who are by and large well 
informed about tire effects and perils of 
narcotics; but who are likely to be 
tempted into dilettantish use, and who 
are likely to allow their very sophisti- 
cation to lull them into a blase accept- 
ance of heroin— ‘I know too much about 
these things to allow myseif to get 
hooked’. There is a popular myth among 
users of illicit drugs that only those who 
deeply and subconsciuusly want a habit 
develop one. This is mbbish. While 
some disturbed characters may be more 
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heroin itself has no favourites. Anybody 
who bses the drug frequently enough will 
. develop a tolerance and subsequent 
, physical addiction. 

The second group, however, is more 
disturbing to people like Bob Searchfield 
of SCODA (the Standing Conference On 
Drug Abuse). He calls them the ‘poiy- 
tlmg' users, and defines them as being 
mainly young, certainly unsophisticated, 
and usually working-class: 

“These young drug users are likely' to 
be using a wide range of substances ! 
including illicitly obtained and ethically ! 
prescribed heroin and physeptone 
(methadone ampules) ritalin and other | 
amphetamine-like drugs, barbiturates I 

and non-barbiturate hypnotics, some 
major and minor tranquillisers, 
hallucinogens, patent-medicines, and 
alcohol. As such he is far less discrimi- 
nating in what he uses, choices being 
governed mainly by availability and j 

cost, and to a much fesser extent , 

\ desired effect.’ ' 

These kids inherited the illicit drug 
market created by the late sixties ‘drug 
culture’ without that culture’s social 
pattern and conscious political direction. 
They resemble their Mod forbears of the 
early sixties in their unpretentious use 
drugs to get as far out of it all as possible 
But the difference between this gener- 
ation and the Mods is the difference bet- 
ween heroin and purple hearts. Because, 
although there are as yet no figures to 
suggest that heroin has been added : 
m any great degree to their usual intake ! 
of barbs, speed and alcohol, should it do 
so, the result would be catastrophic. 

Heroin is a dangerous drug in any forth 
Illicit heroin, however, offers more j 
potential for overdose than prescribed i 
heroin simply because it is impossible to 
gauge its purity. It would be wrong to ! 
suggest that death is the inevitable fate j 
of all junkies. A “clean’ habit, sustained 
with sterilised needles, pure heroin, and 
j distilled water can last for decades, and 
j there are many to testify to that. They 
! could also testify to the incidental 
effects, such as personal neglect, social 
ostracism, waking after a string of 
restless nights with a cold grey fog 
around the brain, incapable, living on 
junk time — time that is measured by 
the hours between fixes. And if you 
develop a heroin addiction, that’s likely 
to be the time you’ll measure for the 
rest of your liie, because there is no 
jrertain cure fo r heroin addiction. T here 
are possible routes to cure, still to be 
explored, such as the Scottish doctor’s * 
acupuncture-based therapy which helped , 
Fric Clapton, but these are underfinanc- } 
ed backwateis of medicine and seem 
likely to remain so lor a good many years. 

In fact, should a heroin epidemic of 
any sice break out in this country, it 
will be almost totally uncatered for. Our 
underfinanced healtli service's notion of 
a drug abuser revolves around the 
anachronism of the mid-sixties Piccadilly 
junkie. But even that Piccadilly junkie 
would be in trouble today. The NHS 
makes little or no provision for cure or ■ 
even understanding of addiction. The 
amounts that they prescribe are 
haphazard and often unrealistic, and 
their main answer to the problem seems 
j to be: ‘When in doubt, prescribe 
j methadone . The number of registered 
heroin addicts in this country fell 
beiwezn l*»7! and !>>73 from 375 to 
j 333. The number of registered metha- 
I " one addicts rose from 877 to 112 1. 


...the Turkish PM, 

Mr Ecevit, campaigned on the 
platform of recommencing 
opium growing... 


But what of the day clinics, those 
independent bodies that see the junkie 
as a social being, not to be divorced 
from his community and day-to-day 
struggles? Well, during one of the weeks 
that this article was researched there was 
not one day centre open and available 
to addicts. Some were temporarily closed 
for ’re-assessment’. Others had been 
forced into closure by a withdrawal of 
finance. CURE is one of the latter, and 
its story is worth telling. 

CURE was founded in the late sixties 
as a day centre for junkies who were 
motivated to withdraw. Unlike the 
Health Service clinics, CURE did not 
believe that a transfer of dependency 
from heroin to another drug was any 
great achievement. So the drugs that 
they used to ease withdrawal pains were 
usually ‘short action’ drugs, and were 
always taken orally. Most importantly, 
the addict was not removed to an 
artificially trouble-free environment. 

He took his cure in the material world. 

In late 1974 CURE found themselves 
rapidly running out of money. They 
asked the Department of Health for 
money. The Department offered to 
fund CURE’S monthly deficit while an 
examination into the organisation was 
carried out. A doctor and a reader in 
social administration spent three days 
with CURE during a three week 
investigation, and finally filed a secret 
report which resulted in the refusal of 
the Area Health Authority to finance 
the operation. Only after this decision 
did CURE see the report. They found 
what they claimed to be a host of mis- 
- representations. A meeting was then 
held with the Probation Service, SCODA, 
Release, local GPs, the Blenheim Project, 
and many other concerned bodies. 

, This meeting agreed to start a CURE- 
type ‘bridging’ operation on May 1 to 
care for the dispossessed junkies. In . 
CURE meetings a 22-year-o!d addict of 
six years called Sheila Lane stressed her 
need for support from some such 
bridging operation. She had been in 
daily attendance at CURE for seven 
months, and had surprised workers there 
by her fortitude during the setbacks. 

Initially the Area Health Authority 
supported the bridging operation in 
principle, and preparations were under- 
way. Less than a week later the AHA 
suddenly claimed that they could not 
provide medical facilities, and on May 
23 the bridging operation folded. Ten ■ 
days later Sheila Lane overdosed and died. 

The story is a sadly realistic indication 
of the way that junkies are regarded by 
the British system. The NHS’s record in 
treating addiction is not so impressive . 
that they can afford to kill any I 

competition. As one CURE worker said: j 
The closure of CURE removed one 
i answer from a field where there are a 
variety of questions.’ 

The modest proposals 
Heroin itself is no more of a problem 
than gunpowder or the split atom, ft’s 
the human application of the stuff that 
causes trouble, and ultimately only 
a wiser humanity will learn to do away 


| with such pests. In the meantime, there 
j are two or three measures which could 
| be adopted by governments genuinely 
! concerned with alleviating the suffering 
| caused by heroin misuse, 
i Buying the bulk opium crop from its 
! growers. This scheme, half-heartedly 
' attempted by the US in Turkey, could 
be adopted with more conviction and 
I success elsewhere. While Adrian Cowell 
j was spending 18 months with the Shan 
State Army in the Golden Triangle 
; filming ‘The Opium Warlords’ for ATV, 

, he helped them draw up a charter of 
proposals to present to the US Govern- 
ment concerning the opium trade. 

. Being unhappy with the present 
i situation, the SSA pointed out that at 
! least one third of the world’s illicit 
j opium could be bought at its source for 
j about twelve million dollars, chicken- 
j feed to the US Government. They 
! would guarantee delivery, and if the US 
j didn’t want to buy, then there were 
! plenty who did. In 1972 Cowell deiiver- 
j ed these proposals to the American 
| Bureau of Narcotics representative in 
j Bangkok, Fred Dick. After Cowell had 
left, Dick shredded the proposals, a fact 
: which emerged when he was fired last 
| year. However, all may not be complete- 
ly lost. 

Cowell testified before a Congression- 
al hearing on the heroin trade, and was 
later approached by Congressman 
Wolff, who asked him to arrange a 
meeting with the king-pin of the 
Burmese opium trade for him. In 
January of this year, Wolff and another 
congressman flew to Southeast Asia 
to talk to a gentleman dubbed ‘the 
Commander’. 

They discovered that due to a 
! shortage of world legal opium (even the 
■ US has been forced to release its 
' emergency ‘strategic stockpile’), the 
price had risen to between thirty and 
forty million dollars. It is possible that 
Woltf and Co, on consideration, decided ■ 

; to talk no more with Turkey, which 
i would be a shame. Forty million dollars 
is still a small price to keep 600 tons 
of opium (60 tons of heroin) off the 
market every year. 

Decriminalising soft drugs, particu- 
larly hash. The suggestion that cannabis 
: use leads automatically to narcotic j 
addiction is, of course, a laughable one. ! 
But there is little point in pretending ! 
that some narcotics users have not been 
introduced to hard drugs incidentally, 
through association with the illegal drugs 
trade. They came to buy cannabis, and 
they went away with . . By classifying 
both heroin and hash as illegal, the lav/ 
has forced them together in tire same 
covert business. And while illegality 
has artificially forced the price of an 
ounce of mediocre hash as high as that 
of a gram of heroin , there is always the 
risk that indiscriminate users might just j 
find the latter to be better value. 

Educating the medical profession 
The notorious Pctro affair of the late 
sixties was less a case of cynical over- 
prescribing on that doctor’s part than 
an example of the inadequacy of most 
GPs in coping with junkies’ problems. 
Petro was pilloried because he associ- 
ated with addicts whereas most self- 
respecting doctors would have nothing 
to do with them. 

Many of today’s clinics have little 
more sympathy or concern lor their 
patients. Even the best intentioned 


* 7 ‘ r tend to follow an ill-conceived plan 
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which SCODA’s Bob Searchfield des- 
cribes as “weaning from one drug lo 
1 another oo to another, with the 
• supposed end result to be a totally 
| drug-free state— the kind of state that - 
| hardly anybody in this country lives in.’ 

That said, the theory behind the - 
‘British System’ for treating addicts, 
that their dependency should be recog- 


nised, is a sound one. It is deserving of 
more imaginative practice. 

...heroin 

has no favourites. . . 


The history of the heroin ‘problem’ 
is littered with well-meaning proposals 


. such as these. Perhaps an epidemic 
is necessary before they can be 
seriously discussed. If they are not, the 
problem will continue to be what it 
has been for 77 years— a direct result ! 
of governmental naivety, stupidity, and j 
more than occasionally downright 
brutal cynicism. 


DIE WELT 

Hamburg, 12 September, 1975 

HEROIN BUSINESS WITH GI’S BLOOMS IN GERMANY 

In the U.S. , agents infiltrate the heroin- traffic business. The number of 
addicts is levelling off. In Germany, however, the number of heroin addicts doubles 
each year. And a relatively large number of those are Americans -- GI addicts. After 
the U.S. dealers, most of the heroin ends up in German hands. 

The Army newspaper, "Stars and Stripes" researched the following: 

3500 of the U.S. soldiers in Germany (1.7% of 208,000) regularly take hard drugs, 
in most cases lethal heroin. 

In the last year U.S. authorities confiscated 12 kilos of heroin in Germany: the 
.German police seized 34 kilos. 

Only 2 % of all hard drugs on the market is ever confiscated. 

Heroin dealers have sold 500 million marks worth in Germany; the sales to Germans 
are included in this figure. 

For the past few years, European distribution center for heroin has been 
Amsterdam. 

In the center of Amsterdam Chinese clans rule over the market; the five top man- 
agers are aware of all activities, but cannot be convicted because they will never be 
caught with heroin on their persons. 


A kilo of Amsterdam heroin costs $6000 wholesale. A kilo is then sold in Holland 
the ? rice - In Fran kfurt a gram costs $120. The seller divides the gram 

SS tL°Lfi P0rtl0nS ’ W !^r h he , takes hlmself f , or sells for $10 a portion. That means 
that the total price per kilo works out to be $300,000 to $400,000. No other line of 
business makes as much money as the heroin trade. 

However, no other line of business is so risky. 

a rwniv^ L t£ 21 » ^“dealer, complains: 'Wien I first really started dealing, I got 
a revolver. The police didn't bother me, I was afraid of the other dealers." 

belongs t0 a cor PS of ex-GI 's trafficking in narcotics. These dis- 
SSISr J OMierS llve > san etimes illegally, in cities where thousands of GIs and their 
pendents are stationed — like Kaiserslautern, Stuttgart, Frankfurt, Nuremberg. 

the ^ ?f ale ^ 0 i f dif ficult. Americans chiefly rely on urinalysis, 

taken ^ 15 T' e Lhan 991 fool P ro °f- Since, February, urine tests have been 

Ken troni soldiers of all units without warning and under inspection. 

Pers i u^ pleS a y e sealed. ^ sent under guard from German bases, bases in the 
testino iSf* Ethiopia, Iran, Spain, and England to Wiesbaden. There, in the U.S. Army 
liter<rJ , - ^ 55 tech ? lcians ^ tests on 3000 samples each day, each year 45,000 

surprised tru f? tai ?h s , £ull , to the brim. If the analysis is positive, the 

P ised addict is honorably discharged from the Army. 

Abuse of ; CIA-fi©i5^C^3^ Corps 
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told of a urine ring falsifying the tests. If an addict wants to stay in the Array, he 
buys a negative analysis. If he wants an honorable discharge, he buys a positive one. 
The price is the same -- merely $40 per sample. . 

The business of urine is only the surface cf the problem. The main concern of 
liar co tics agents is a development coming this winter: This summer the Turks again 
planted poppies and harvested opium. In several months their heroin will flow into 
Europe. And presumably the demand will increase with the supply. 


If SI'S $ ^ jmr n ^ ^ SS W. W ** If j H 


Sp. Bonn 

In den Vereinigten Staaten unter- 
wandern Agenten das Gewerbe der 
Heroin-Handler. Die Zahl der Siichti- 
gen stagniert. In Deutschland dagegen 
verdoppelt sich die Zahl der Heroin- 
Siichtigen jedes Jahr. Und verhaltnis- 
maBig viele davon sind allerdings Ame- 
rikaner — stichtige GIs. Tiber US- 
Handler gelangt auch das meiste Hero- 
in in deutsche Hande. 

Die Armee-Zeitung „Stars and Stri- 
pes" hat recherchiert: 

© 3500 der US-Soldaten in Deutschland 
(1,7 Prozent von 208 000) nehmen regel- 
madig harte Drogen, in den meisten 
Fallen das todliche Heroin. 

© Im vergangenen Jahr konfiszierten 
die US-Behorden in Deutschland 12 
Kilo Heroin, die deutsche Polizei be- 
schlagnahmte 34 Kilo. 

© Nur 2 Prozent aller harten Drogen 
auf dem Markt werden konfisziert. 

© 500 Millionen Mark setzen Heroin- • 
Handler- 1974 In Deutschland um; die 
Verkaufe an Deutsche sind in dieser 
Summe enthalten. 

Europaisches Verteilerzentrum fur He- 
roin ist seit einigen Jahren Amsterdam. 

Im Zentrum Amsterdam beherrschen 
chinesische Clans den Markt; die fiinf 
Top-Manager sind aktenkundig, aber 
nicht zu uberfiihren, weil sie nie mit 
Heroin angetroffen werden. 

Ein Kilo Heroin frei Haus Amster- 
dam kostet 6000 Dollar. Verkauft wird 
ein Kilo in Holland dann fur das Vier- 
fache. In Frankfurt kostet ein Gramm 
schon 120 Dollar. Der Kaufer teilt ein 
Gramm in 30 Oder 40 Portionen, die er 
selbst nimmt oder fur 10 Dollar pro 
Portion verkauft. Das entspricht einem 
Kilo-Endpreis von 300 000 bis 400 000 
Dollar. In keiner Branche wird so viel 
verdient wie im Heroin-Geschaft. 

Keine Branche ist aber auch so risi- 
koreich. 

Robert L., 21, Ex-Handler, klagt: „Als 
ich richtig ins Geschaft einstieg, be- 
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schaffte ich mlr einen Revolver. Mich 
stort nicht die Polizei, ich babe Angst 
vor den anderen Handlern." 

Robert L. gehort zu der Kohortevon 
Ex-ds, die mit Rauschgift hanaeln. 
Diese Entlassenen leben, zum Teil ille- 
gal, in den St ad ten, in denen Tausende 
von GIs mit ihren Angehorigen statio- 
niert sind, wie in Kaiserslautern, Stutt- 
gart, Frankfurt und Nurnberg. 

per Kampf gegen die Handler ist 
muhsam. Die Amerikaner stiitzen sich 
dabei vor allem auf die Urin-Analyse, 
eine Methode, die zu mehr als 99 Pro- 
zent sicher ist. Seit Februar werden 
yon Soldaten aller Einheiten, olme 
Wamung und unter Aufsieht, Urin- 
Proben genommen. 

Die Flaschchen mit Urin werden ver- 
siegelt ' und unter Aufsieht aus den 
deutschen Standorten, von. den Stiitz- 
punkten am Persischen Golf, aus Athio- 
pien, aus dem Iran, aus Spanien und 
aus England nach Wiesbaden geschickt. 
Dort untersuchen im US Army Testing 

^°f at T ry 3eden Ta S 55 Techniker . 
aOOO Proben; pro Jahr sind es 45 000 Li- 
ter Urin — z'wei Tanklastziige, bis zum 
Rande voll. Ist die Analyse positiv, 
wird der betroffene Suchtige in Ehren 
aus der Armee entlassen. 

Mifibrauch ist bei dieser Prozedur 
mcht zu unterbinden. Ein US-Sanitater 
berichtete von einem Urin-Ring, bei 
dem Proben feilgeboten werden. Will 
ein Siichtiger in der Armee bleiben, 
kauft er eine negative Probe, ist er 
nicht siichtig, will er aber (in Ehren) 
entlassen werden, kauft er eine positive 
Probe. Der Preis ist gleich: schlichte 40 
Dollar pro Flaschchen. 

Das Geschaft mit dem Urin tropfelt 
nur am Rande. Die Hauptsorge der 
Narkotik- Agenten gilt der Entwicklung 
im kommendne Winter: Die Tiirken 
pflanzten in diesem Sommer wieder 
Mohn und ernteten Opium. Ihr Heroin 
wird in einigen Monaten nach Europa 
flieBen. Und mit dem Angebot wird 
vermutlich auch die Nachfrage steigen. 


§tudy Concludes Russians 
'Exploit Ties With U.S. 


By DAVID BINDER 

. Special to The Kow York Times 

WASHINGTON, Oct. S— The 
Defense Department is circulat-, 
;ing an intelligence estimate as- 
serting that the Soviet Union! 


is using the policy of detente 
to gain dominance over the 
West in all fields, Administra- 
tion officials said today. 

The document, entitled “De- 
tente in Soviet Strategy,'’ car- 
ries the seal of the Defense 
Intelligence Agency and is be- 
lieved by State Department of- 
ficials to represent the views, 
of Defense Secretary James R.i 
Schlesinger. 

A high-ranking State Depart- 
ment official who is familiar 
with the 10-page study said it< 
contradicted Secretary of State! 
Kissinger’s views of Soviet 
strategic intentions. . 
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‘T am very surprised they, 
would put out what is a politi- 
cal estimate.” the State De- 
partment official said. A Pent- 
aeon snokesman said the study, 1 
dated Sent. 2, was "not class:'-! 
fied” but would go no further. 

Document Was Classified 

The State Department official 
said that when he read the 
study about a month ago it 
was classified in one or another 
category of confidentiality. 

he copy made available to 
The New York Times was one 
of several given yesterday to 
reporters. 

- The official went on to say 


that the study, written by Wyn- 
fred Joshua, Soviet Desk of- 
ficer of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, was “rather critical — 
suggesting that detente was. 
rather a charade the Russians 
are playing.” He said he had! 
. ‘disagreements with it.” j 

Dr. Joshua, a specialist in 
Sovtei affairs, who was for- 
merly at the Stanford Research 
Institute in California, declined 
to answer questions about her 
study. 

The thesis of the Joshua- 
detente is intended to facilitate 
their attainment of ultimate, 
over-all dominance over the 
West" . 
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She explains "dominance” as | 
"breakup of Western alliances, j 
the eviction of mfltary pres-j 
ence from Europe and taej 
achievement of Soviet donsi-j 
an ce there, and the estab!i&- - 
went of Soviet political; mS- 
tary, technological and eon 
ftomic superiority worldwide”' 
“So far. detente has servsd 


Soviet purposes well ” she con- 
tinues. “For this reason the 
Soviets will not lightly jettison 
their detente strategy." 

“Therefore, as long as the 
USSR is committed to detente, 
the U.S. can step up its de- 
mands in negotiations with the! 
Soviets and need not hesitate! 
to demand a clearly cpmoar-j 


*b!e v price for every bonces- j 
aloni" 

Asked to comment on this 
estimate, ' a State Department! 
official said it was a good deal I 
narsher than the position of : 
Mr. Kissinger. 

Last May in a speech in St. 
~ouis. Mr. Kissinger defined the 
Administration’s detente policy 


in the following words:' ' ' 

“The United Stares is', de- 
termined to maintain the hope- 
fur new trends in U.S.-Soviet 
relations on the basis of realism 
and reiprority. But it is equally 
determined to resist pressures 
or the exploitation of, local 
conflict.” 


f!E ’4 YORK TIMES 
16 October 1975 
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ON ISSUE GURi 
REPORTED IN PE 


jU.S. Officials, Differing With 
Kissinger, Doubt an Early 
Resolution of issues 


By LESLIE H. GELB 

Special to Tfce New York Time® i 

WASHINGTON, Oct 15 — j 
Several authoritative Admiiss- 
t rati on officials say the ta&s 
with the Soviet Union on stra- 
tegic arms limitations are in 
trouble. 

The officials said in inter- 
views that the Administratis® 
was waiting for a response 
from Moscow to its latest pro- 
posal and expected that the re- 
sponse would not move &ej 
negotiations, now stalled, along! 
•very' much. 

| This estimate stands in con- 
trast to Secretary of State Ks- 
! singer's public remarks «ax 
; Sunday that “about 90 per cest 
of the negotiation is substan- 
tially completed.” The officials 
said Mr. Kissinger was trying 
to be upbeat. 

Differ on Significance 

Some officials agreed ths£f 
SO per cent of the important is- 
sues had been resolved, bri 1 
said hard political decisions, 
still needed to be made on sec- 
ondary matters. Other official! 
•contended that the unresolved’ 
issues, concerning the Social 
bomber called the Backfire, 
the air-breathing American 
cruite missile and the definl- 


j tion of a large missile, were 
! of primary importance and that 
Ithe talks might well fail over 
these issues. ' - 

The consensus among offi : 
cials is that if there is no agree- 
ment before the Presidential 
election next year is in full 
swing, the odds against a final 
settlement will increase 
sharply. Many feel that Soviet- 
American detente could not 
survive failure. 

Problems in Accord 
j The officials attributed the 
| difficulty to the three follow-; 
iog factors: 

fThe complexity of recon- 
ciling Soviet strategic forces, 
weighted with large land-based: 
missiles, with a more balanced j 
American land, sea and air pos- j 
tue, along with the different 1 
directions being taken by the 
two sides in the devlopmenil 
of new weapons. 

<5 The many misunderstand- 
j ings that the officials said had 
! ben created by sloppy and hur- 
ried negotiations between Pres- 
ident Ford and Leonid 1. Brezh- 
nev,' the Soviet party leader, 
in Vladivostok last November, 
coupled with seerai instances 
of Mr. Ford’s and r. Kissinger’s 
backing away from concessions 
previously made. 

«3 Important philosophical dif- 
ferences between Mr. Kissinger 
and Defense Secretary James 
R. Sclilsinger over the signifi- 
cance of the Backfire bomber 
and over how necessary it was 
to conclude this particular arms 
agreement with Moscow. 

S s officials also talked about! 
they would not, ay pub- 
licly,,, namely _ that Mr. Ford 
would iin kany .future conces- 
sions to Moscow to the strength 
of conservative opposition to 
ddtente in his own party. 

As a result of all these prob-| 


lems, the officials said, the Na- 
tional Security Council in Sep- 
tember presented the President 
with nine alternative proposals, 
and Mr. Kissinger gave Foreign 
Minister Adrei A. Gromyko in 
New York a new proposal that 
he knew would be unacceptable. 

' At Vladivostok, it was agreed 
that -neither side could exceed 
2,400-strategic delivery vehicles 
defined as intercontinental land- 
based missiles, long-range sub- 
marinedaunched missiles and 
long-range bombers. Within 
this ceiling, neither side could 
have- more than 1,320 missiles 
with re-entry vehicles equipped 
with multiple warheads. 

Four, major problems soon 
appeared: on whether to count 
the Backfire and the cruise mis- 
sile as part of the 2,400 ceiling, 
on the definition of a heavy 
missile- and on how to verify 
whether a deployed missile con- 
tained multipie warheads. 

T|e Backfire problem emerged 
because Mr. Kissinger never 
stated at Vladivostok that this 
new bomber should be included 
in the ceiling. When, at Penta- 
gon! insistence, he later raised 
the! issue, Moscow contended 
that the Backfire was only a 
medium-range bomber and 
should not be included. 

The issue of the cruise mis- 
sile , was left ambiguous in 
Vladivostok. The Russians sub- 
sequently contended that they 
assumed that any missile with 
a rajige of more than 600 kilo- 
meters (360 miles) would count. 
Washington sad it had assumed 
that* missiles would be counted 
only? if they were ballistic, that 
is, traveled outside the atmos- 
phere. Cruise missiles fly in the 
atmosphere. 

Irj Helsinki, last August, Pres- 
ident Ford proposed to Mr. 
Brezhnev to include airlaunched 
crui;e missiles with a range of 
morp than about 2,000 miles. 
Thlsi was not accepted. The 
United States has not offered 
any grange limit on sea-launched 
cruise missiles. 

Tfee issue of how to define aj 
heaPy missile dates from the j 
intefim offensive missile agree-j 


meiA reached in 1972. Moscow 
they agreed to limit its deploy- 
ment of large SS-9 missiles to 
309i 


Bezhnev Wants Linkage 
Since then, Moscow has con- 


tinued to emphasize heavy' mis- 
siles and wants to retain this 
advantage. The Pentagon.wants 
it stopped. 

The fourth major issue con- 
cerning verification, of missies 
with multiple warheads has 
been settled in principle. Mos 
cow has agreed that if a missile 
has! been tested with multiple 
warheads, all missiles of that 
kind shall be considered as 
counting against the 1,320 
ceiling. 

However, Mr. Brezhnev told 
Mr. Ford that he would make 
this, concession only if Mr. Ford 
made concessions on the Back- 
fire^ and cruise missiles. 

After 1 the National Security 
Council meeting, on Sept. • 17, 
had considered nine alternative 
proposals, Mr. Vord asked Mr. 
Kissinger and Mr. Schlesinger 
to J.vork out a new proposal 
between them. 

Mr. Kissinger presented this 
proposal to Mr. Gromyko on 
Sept. 21 in New York. Some 
officials said it sought a bal- 
ance between the number of 
Backfires that Moscow could 
deploy above the 2,400 ceiling 
with a roughly- equal number of 
American cruise missiles, above 
the ceiling. : 

From Mr. Kissinger’s point 
of view, it is not a matter of 
importance that the Russians 
be allowed a 200 to 300 Back- 
fires, given the thousands of 
delivery vehicles both sides al- 
ready have. For him, the con- 
cessions are minor . compared 
with the importance of having 1 
the agreement. 

From Mr. Schlessinger’s per- 
spective. the benefits of detente 
are illusory and the advantages 
of Concession suspect. Officials 
said he would not be alarmed 
if this agreemet were not co- 
cluded. •• I 
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If a missile deaf makes the Americans give up the new weapon 
v -'rfZ that counterbalances Russia's lead in megatonnage, it will be worse 
than no deaf at all . 


[The nub of detente is Safe. Make no mistake about it: 
grain sales, visas for journalists, grudging permission 
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cannot, then the cornerstone of detente has ceased to 
exist, and no number of toasts, documents and ballet 
dancers can make up for it. Since the Americans and 
Prussians are still groping for a new agreement in the 
second round of their strategic arms limitation talks 
(Sait 2), .it is important to get this straight. 

Easier said than done. The results of Salt 1,. when 
criticised as inadequate or worse, are often defended on 
the ground that, even if defective,' they did something- 
for detente; at. the same time other people tend to 
excuse the inadequacies of detente in general by the 
idea that the other deals between Russia and America 
have somehow aided Salt. Clearly this cannot cut both 
ways. An equitable nuclear agreement is what it takes 
to make the world safer; but “equitable” is the key word, 
not “agreement,” which is too often and too readily used 
with approval without asking whether a particular 
agreement is good or bad. 

. The best of a bad Mirv job 

There are three main issues that must be settled as 
part of a new Salt deal: how to handle multiple 
independently-targetable re-entry vehicles (Mirvs), the 
Backfire bomber and the cruise missile: The Mirv 
problem is best-known. Salt 1 did not deal with Mirvs; the 
preliminary understanding President Ford and Mr 
Brezhnev reached at Vladivostok last year specified 
that 1,320 weapons on each side could have Mirvs, but 
it did not solve the problem .that has skewered every 
arms control parley since the second world war: how 
do you check it? The Russians as usual refused to 
permit on-site inspection- and would like the Americans 
to take their word for it. The Americans have searched 
high and low for a technical solution that will permit 
camera-carrying satellites to tell reasonably well which 
silos have the Mirvs, and which haven’t, without being 
able to see inside the missiles themselves. They have also 
suggested that it might . help if both superpowers 
physically grouped together their clumps of mirved 
missiles, in different places from the un-mirved ones. 

But it seems certain that whatever is agreed upon will 
leave some room for cheating. The signs are that the 
Americans are now prepared to shrug their shoulders 
about this. The best that can be hoped for is to keep 
Russia’s cheating within limits, while looking harder at 
the other two problems — which are likely to prove the 
sticky ones.' - 

Russia has relied much more on missiles than on 
bombers for its intercontinental nuclear power. But the 
supersonic Tupolev bomber (codenamed Backfire by 
Nato) came along a couple of years ago and created a 
new roadblock for Salt. The Russians Claim it does 
not have the range to reach the United States, and is thus 
a tactical weapon which should not count against the 
Vladivostok total of 2,400 offensive strategic systems 
allowed for each side. The Americans reply that range 
doesn’t matter because bombers can refuel in the air — 
just as their own huge B-52s are equipped to do. One 
possible solution is to count the American FB- 111 (the 
specialised American F- 111 that is used as a strategic 
bomber) against the Backfire. But the reverse — 
counting neither — will not do at all. The Americans are 
NEW YORK TIMES - 

30 September 1975 

Helsinki Aftermath / . . :‘C 

Dr. Joseph Luns, Secretary General of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization,- has become the first major . 
Western official to offer an evaluation of the con- 
sequences to date of the signing of the Helsinki Declara^ * 

. , tion last, summer. His criticism that Moscow is not 
living up to the agreement tends far more to support : 
last July’s skeptics than it does to back President Ford- 
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not going to build any more FB-llls; but it looks as if 
the Russians think they may have a winner in the 
Backfire, and plan to build a big fleet of them. So not 
counting either could leave the Russians with a large, 
uncounted, advantage. 

But America’s cruise missile may turn out to be the 
biggest problem of all. These missiles will be relatively 
cheap; they will fly low (under 200 feet, following the 
terrain), thus making radar detection extremely difficult, 
and they are slow, which gives them a long range but 
makes them fairly easy to shoot down if spotted. The 
Americans have been mowing ahead rapidly in the. 
development of these weapons, and it now appears 
certain that by the mid-1980s they will have cruise 
missiles that can be launched from aircraft, surface 
ships or submerged- submarines, will travel 1,500- 
2,000 miles and land within something like 30 feet of 
their target. (Yes, really.) The Russians are behind 
■in the technology required to make such missiles, and 
consequently want to put severe limits on their numbers 
or their range. The Americans feel that they should not 
slow down or stop development of these weapons and 
sacrifice their technological supremacy in this field 
for anything less than a genuine and comparable self- 
denial by the other side. 

There are other reasons against a deal to limit cruise 
missiles. Their small size, their ability to be launched 
from almost anything and their similarity to small 
unmanned aircraft would create almost insurmountable 
verification problems. And the extreme accuracy of the 
new missiles, combined with recent advances in con- 
ventional explosives, makes the cruise missile a useful 
weapon for conventional war (and would require fairly 
large numbers when used this way). So even a fairly 
mild Salt limitation on the cruise missile would amount 
to selling the ‘ same horse twice: not only would it 
restrict an American , nuclear-war weapon, but it would 
probably rule out a conventional-war one as well. 

It’s the counterbalance 

There is no good measure of the power of any 
strategic weapon, but the cruise missile is harder than 
most to fit into the usual pattern. Nobody knows what 
another war would be like, and how important the 
special features of the cruise missile might then be. 
Even if these things were not true, the Russians have 
little to offer in return. The main elements on which 
their power depends — numbers of missiles, and their 
capacity to carry heavy warheads — were set in 
concrete at Vladivostok, and the limit on numbers is so 
high that it represents almost no real restriction. 

The Americans have in the past compensated for 
Russian pre-eminence in numbers and throw- weight by 
developing superior technology: such things as greater 
accuracy, and Mirvs. Now the Russians have Mirvs and 
are improving- their accuracy to something near 
American standards. The cruise missile is a major 
element by which the United States can make up for 
Russian superiority in other areas. It is important that 
the Americans should riot bargain away their lead here 
merely for the sake of having a Salt 2 document to sign. 
Something is not always better than nothing. 


•and Secretary .of State Kissinger, who defended thd 4 
utility, and importance of the Helsinki-- Declaration and . 
its pretentious signing ceremony. 

• As Dr. Luns notes, “the emphasis placed on inter-' : 
national ideological struggle by leaders of the Soviet 
Union has so far continued unabated, as ’ have the 
restrictions on human rights in its own country.” And 
the NATO leader correctly points to the vast difference 
iri attitude indicated by his organization’s action in 
notifying Moscow and its allies of Western military 
:32SA-RDP77-00432R0001 00380006-0 
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maneuvers ia Europe, while there has been no reciprocal 
; ction from Moscow regarding the current series of 
Varsaw Pact military maneuvers. 

Meanwhile in the Soviet Union itself a series of 
fpokesmen have marie plain- that Moscow will imple- 
V rent the Helsinki Declaration’s provisions regarding 
jscreased aril rights as it sees fit. One of the latest 
if these dispellers of illusion is a Soviet -Foreign* 
Ministry official, Yuri Kashlev. Mr. Kashlev asserts that 
'‘many bourgeois publications propagandize that which 


is contradictory to Soviet legislation and to the morality 
of Soviet sotiety.” Charging that many Western media 
spread. anti-Communist ideas as well as “racism and 
chauvinism, the cult of violence and pornography , 
he then asks, “Is there really anyone in the West who 
•seriously hopes that the socialist countries will some- 
time allow the ‘free circulation’ of such ‘information’ 
in their society?’’ In other words Soviet censorship and 
restriction of foreign publications remain essentially 
the same .after Helsinki as before. 


WALL STREET JOURNAL, Thursday, Oct. 16, 1975 

Review & Outlook 


SALT in Yoiia* Eye 


Secretary of State Kissinger has 
been making public remarks about 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
that are optimistic on. their face but 
certain to be interpreted pessimistic- 
ally. His friends in the press are 
writing that the talks are in deep 
trouble. This is an almost certain 
sign that Mr. Kissinger has agree- 
ment with the Russians in view, and 
js now turning his attention to sell- 
ing it to the Americans. 

A false sense of urgency has 
been one of the hallmarks of the 
strategic arms negotiations, partic- 
ularly in seeing to Americans the 
series of agreements that have been 
milestones along the march toward 
eventual Soviet strategic superior- 
ity. We are new being told that a 
SALT agreement is needed to pre- 
serve detente. At other times we are 
told that the chief purpose of de- 
tente is to reach SALT agreements. 
And of course, that the agreements 
are needed immediately because 
this is our last chance to stop the 
spiral’ of the “arms race.” 

The facts are that while of 
course each side competes with the 
other, there is no “spiral” and no 
race ’ toward some Armageddon. 
At least not on the U.S. side. In 
terms of real dollars, the budget for 
strategic weapons has now declined 
to less than a third of its peak total. 
The aggregate destructive power of 
deployed weapons has also sharply 
declined as the weapons have be- 
come more accurate. Technologies 
are now in sight that would allow 
replacement of nuclear warheads 
v 'C:i conventional ones for many 
mrgeis, but the agreement Secre- 
^.ary Kissinger has in view would 
probably curtail them. 

This false sense of urgency has 
"cighed heavily on the American 


side of the negotiations. Despite 
Secretary Kissinger’s preposterous 
claim that the Soviets have made 
“all” of the concessions, the only 
arms development any of the agree- 
ments has stopped so far is the 
antiballistic missile, in advanced 
development by the Americans but 
not the Russians. Similarly, the sal- 
ient fact about the Vladivostok 
agreement-to-agree is that in terms 
of missile “throw weight,” or the 
lifting power that determines the 
potential number and size of war- 
heads, the Soviets codified an ad- 
vantage of roughly three-to-one. 

A further and more immediate 
example lies in the development of 
negotiations since Vladivostok. The 
ostensible purpose of these talks is 
to work out the technical details of 
the agreement in principle. In fact, 
the chief Soviet objective has be- 
come curtailing an American devel- 
opment not even mentioned in the 
Vladivostok communique. This is 
the cruise missile, a pilotless air- 
plane with super-accurate guidance. 
This development is the best chance 
for the U.S. to offset the Soviet lead 
in throw weight, and also the oppor- 
tunity to replace nuclear warheads 
with non-nuclear ones. 

How this issue worked its way 
into the supposedly technical follow- 
on talks is itself an example of the 
hazards of haste. The agreement in 
principle stated that the agreed lim- 
itations on total weapons would ap- 
ply to “air launched missiles” of 
over a certain range. The range it- 
self is at issue, being variously de- 
scribed in Mr. Kissinger’s state- 
ments as “600 miles” and “600 kilo- 
meters.” But the bigger question is 
whether the term “missiles” means 
“ballistic missiles,” as some Ameri- 
can negotiators have privately said 


they understood, or also includes 
the air-breathing cruise missile. Not 
so incidentally, there was not one 
military adviser in the American 
party to Vladivostok. 

* The -one unambiguous thing 
about the clause is that it applies 
only to air-launched missiles. The 
clauses on land-based and sea-based 
missiles specify that the ceilings 
are on ballistic missiles. So the So- 
viets are now asking for an inter- 
pretation that would count against 
the ceilings both air-launched and 
sea-launched cruise missiles with 
ranges over 600 kilometers. First of 
all, we have the guidance technol- 
ogy within reach, they don’t. Sec- 
ond, most of our major cities and 
many military targets are within 
600 kilometers of the sea, theirs 
aren’t. Third, there is absolutely no 
way to tell from looking at a cruise 
missile what its range is. On this 
point we would have to take the 
Russian word. 

Obviously, American assent to 
such a proposal would be worth a 
great deal to the Soviet generals. 
They might even buy it by dropping,! 
some of their more outlandish posi- ' 
tions on other outstanding issues, 
maybe even throwing-in a cosmetic . 
concession on throw weight to ease 
Mr. Kissinger’s troubles with Con- 
gress. On past form, this is the kind 
of bargain we can expect, one that 
codifies Soviet advantages while 
foreclosing ours. 

There is no urgent reason to ac- 
cept such an agreement, no reason 
not simply to wait until the Soviets 
are willing to strike a more even 
bargain. The technologies now on 1 
the horizon point not to a vastly * 
more dangerous world, but io a , 
slightly less dangerous one. And no 
meaningful detente can be built ex- j 
cept on the basis of true equality j 
and true reciprocity. . ( 
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Helsinki— A Soviet view 


By Alexander Druzhinin 


The Soviet public thinks highly of the part 
the United States played ir. preparing and 
conducting the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe. The Soviet Union was 
quite pleased, with the statements made by 
U.S. spokesmen who highly assessed the 
results achieved in Helsinki. 

However, alongside the positive assess- 
ments of .the conference, voices can be heard 
in the U.S. questioning the value of the 
conference from the point of view of the 
interests of U.S. foreign policy. These people 
give the impression that because the Washing- 
ton administration was not firm enough only 
Russia has benefited from the conference. The 
U.S. is being criticized for “having made 
concessions” to the Soviet Union in the final 
act signed in Helsinki, thereby recognizing the 
status quo in Europe without receiving any- 
thing in return. 

Is this an accurate evaluation? The Eu- 
ropean conference set forth 10 principles of 
security and cooperation in Europe. In our 
eyes, they are all equally important for the 
relaxation of the tensions and for maintaining 
peace on the European continent. Since the 
American criticfe are particuiarly disturbed by 
the principle of the inviolability of European 
frontiers, let us consider whether the recogni- 
tion of this principle is a “concession” on the 
part of the U.S. which does not meet its 
national interests. 

True, the Soviet Union is vitally interested 
in keeping the existing European frontiers 
intact. Thd recognition .of the principle is 
considered to be a summation of the political 


results of World War II. Is there any need to 
reiterate that 34 years ago, our violated 
frontiers resulted in the loss of 20 million 
Soviet lives in the war against fascism — a 
system which sought to alter Europe’s politi- 
cal map? 

Fixing existing borders will be the most 
important guarantee that disastrous events of y 
Europe’s history will not be repeated. . 

The Soviet Union will not be the only 
country to benefit if this principle is put into 
effect. Are not France, Belgium, Holland, and 
Denmark, which also experienced the horrors 
of Nazi occupation, just as vitally interested in 
making their national frontiers inviolable? 
Doesn’t this principle promote the security of 
Britain, Italy, and the Federal Republic of 
Germany as welt? Most certainly, it meets the 
interests of all European nations. 

Moreover, it meets, to the full extent, the 
basic national interests of the United States, 
as a country that has never been isolated from 
the dramatic developments in Europe. 

Any major armed conflict in Europe would 
inevitably involve. American interference. If 
this is so, what has the U.S. “lost” or “given 
up” by signing the final act of the European 
conference? 

It is America’s vital interest in maintaining 
peace and security in Europe that compels it 
to support the other principles laid down in 
the final act which form the backbone of 
peaceful coexistence between the European 
states: sovereign equality of states, renuncia- 
tion of the use or threat of force, territorial 
integrity of states, peaceful settlement of ; 


disputes, and nonintervention in internal 
affairs. 

international cooperation in the fields of 
economics, trade, science, technology, and 
environmental protection are all questions 
discussed at the conference. The promotion of 
such cooperation is now justly regarded as 
something that will help to ease tensions 
among nations. 

One will lose only when the principles of 
equality are violated, as was the case when 
the U.S. Congress tried to force the Soviet 
Union into making political concessions. By 
interfering in Russia’s internal affairs, the 
U.S. desired an exchange for granting the 
Soviet side the most-favored-nation status in 
trade. As a result, the loser was not the Soviet 
Union, which is successfully developing non- 
discriminatory trade relations with other 
countries, but the United States. 

If one is to speak of “concessions,” all the 
participants in the European conference have 
made concessions to one another. The very 
results of the conference were made through 
compromise. However, this was a com- 
promise for the sake of peace. The partici- 
pants in the conference, by exerting coopera- 
tive efforts, have laid down a foundation for a 
new system of international relationships. We 
believe that these achievements are the best 
retort to those who are questioning the value 
of U.S. participation in the European confer- 
ence and belittling the importance of the 
results of the conference for the U.S. 

Mr. Druzhinin is a political analyst for 
the Soviet State Committee for Television 
and Radio Broadcasting. This article is 
supplied by the Novosti Press Agency. 
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j MOSCOW— After ' 

I 'this 'Final Act 
j was signed at- • 
the Helsinki Con-. 

. ference on Secu- 
rity and Cooper-. 

. ation- in Europe, ! 
the .West began ; 
making attempts j 
to reduce the , 

" significance of. 
the .conference, 
to two proposi- : - 
' tions: the consol- ' 
idation of . the \ 
postwar Euro- 
pean frontiers 
. (which the West 
claims is a great 

concession to the Soviet Union for 
.which the 'West expects repayment), 
and what is termed in diplomatic 
language the “third basket,” covering 
questions of cooperation in the hu- 
manitarian and other fields. . . 

It is this latter consolidation that 
is the payment that the Soviet Union 
must give to the West for the West’s 
recognition of the existing European 
frontiers. In fact, this appears to be 
the only point of interest to the West 
in the entire document . signed this 
summer. . 

Any suspected or real attempts to ' 
alter frontiers have always led to 
suspicion, art arms race, and ulti- 


mateiy-to war. To -prevent these ten- 
sions is in the vital interests' not only 
of the Soviet Union but' of all other 
European powers as -well. 

’ It, is a mistaken* concept that the 
Soviet Union must '“owe’.’ something 
to someone for such a commitment. 

• The Soviet people have already paid ' 

■ in full for the existing borders with 
i what is most dear: twenty million 
J- lives. Death is a price paid by many 
[ -other peoples as well. 

! • It is a distortion to assert that now 
; that the Soviet Union has obtained 
everything it wants, ■ the. future of . 

■ detente will depend on the size of . 
I . “smart-money” ^that it gives to the 
j. West • through unilateral concessions 

j in its internal affairs. Not only is this - 
} •' formulation wrong, but behind it one 

■ can easily discern attempts to under- 
mine the effectiveness of - this major 
achievement. 

The notion of the. “third basket” 
•is generally applied to provisions per- 
taining to the intentions and readiness 
. of states to cooperate in such areas . 
•as culture, science and education, and 
information. Also included are the' 
interests in solving various humani- 
tarian questions, including" family ties 
and marriage between citizens of dif- 
. ferent countries. On signing the Final 
Act, the Soviet Union expressed quite' 
clearly fts intention to fulfill these 
■provisions on a reciprocal basis and 
in strict conformity with the spirit of 


By Georgi A. Arbatov 

the document. ' ■ 

The Soviet Union is consequently 
hard-pressed to understand the anguish 
with which this question is discussed 
in the West. As the Soviet people see 
it,- all these are normal spheres of 
. cooperation that will develop along 
! with the deepening of detente and the 
growth of mutual confidence. This, in 
. fact, is happening right now. 

In terms of international . scientific 
exchange programs, Soviet scientists 
know well that it is much easier for 
their United States counterparts to get 
an entry visa to the Soviet Union. For 
this purpose, United States scientists 
must simply apply personally to the 
Intourisj. Agency. 

' For a Soviet scientist to obtain entry 
into the United States he must re- 
' ceive an official invitation by an or- 
ganization or a person who will vouch 
for the Russian’s “good behavior.” In 
several spheres, contacts are simply 
prohibited: For instance, if an official 
of a Soviet trade union visits the 
United States in any capacity, he gets 
an official warning, along with his 
’ entry visa, that any attempt to estab- 
lish contacts with United States trade 
unions will be regarded as a violation 
• Of the law. 

- The Soviet Union intends to con-“ 
tinue developing ties and contacts in 
conjunction with the Final Act and : 
other signed agreements. It should 


' ’ - ,n Slncl coiuornui y WKn lne s P‘ m ot , be stressed that this i, a reciprocal 
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matter The ' implementation of the 
"thinFbasket" provisions, as well as 
other sections of the Final Act, will 
require efforts from both the Soviet 
. and Western sides, especially because 
of the blocks set up against these ties. - 
The sponsors of the campaign di- 
rected against . the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in. Europe 
expose their intentions eloquently by 
the fact that the full and true content 
of the Final Act has not yet teen made 
known to the public in' most of the 
Western countries. 

In reference to the item in the Final 
Act on freedom of information, the 
Soviet Union intends to earnestly ful- » 
fill all provisions recorded. However, 

" if some people regard . them as arr 
invitation to fling open the door to 
. subversive anti-Soviet pro-violence 


.propaganda, or to fan national and 
racial strife, then they are laboring in 
vain. Neither the document signed in 
Helsinki nor detente will permit such’ 
occurrences. . 

. It would not be superfluous to recall 
that,, in establishing diplomatic rela- . 
tions, in 1933, the Soviet Union and 
the United States undertook not only: 
to refrain from interfering in one 
another’s internal affairs, but pledged • 
themselves to prevent all individuals 
and organizations under the Govern- 
ment’s direct or indirect control, : 
including organizations financed by 
the Government, from committing any 
overt or covert act which might do 
damage to the tranquility, well-being, 
order or security of the other side. ' 

It is not clear, however, how this 
can square with the subversive activi- 


ties conducted by the 'radio stations' 
Radio Liberty and Radio Free Europe; 
which have the official backing of the' 

, United States Government. 

The Organizers of the present cam- 
paign have intended to distort the 
agreements reached ‘in Helsinki and, 
by laying more and more claims on 
the Soviet Union, to make it appear 
as if the Soviet Union is violating • 
these agreements. This, in turn, will ' 
lead to a questioning of the validity 
of the agreements and of detente as . 
a whole. 

Georgi A., Arbatov is director of the 
Institute of ^United States and Cana-, 
da Studies of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences. 
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Two cheers are in order for President 
.Ford’s decision to hold a summit meeting 
with leaders of the, other main industrial 
countries in Paris next month. If nothing 
else, the principal countries can arrange to 
stop maximizing their problems of 
recession and inflation. As an added 
bonus, comparison with other leaders may 
i cause President Ford- to see how 
. inadequate are the men and machinery he 
„has put together for managing foreign 
, economic policy in Washington. 

. .. Behind the coming summit is the in- . 
creasing tendency of the major industrial 
■countries to perform as a single economic 
.unit. Because they have come to trade so 
. pouch with each other, their economic 
p^ctivity has become synchronized. 

Thus in 1972 and 1973. for the first time, 
the United States. Japan. Britain and the 
.European Common Market countries all 
..surgedsimultancouslyinioa boomand high 
..inflation. In 1974 and 1975. the pattern was 
,, exactly reversed. They all suffered, and 
continue tosuffer. high unemployment and 
recession. 

_ . In retrospect it is clear that the plight of 
all the industrial countries was worsened 
. by Ihe economic policies followed by each 
,pne. Thus in 1972. partially for election 
reasons, the leading governments wefe - 
stimulating their domestic economies. ■ 

Business men sensing the boom ahead 
bid like crazy for raw materials and labor. 
The Russian grain shortage and then the 
oil boycott intensified the fever. Between 
June 1973 and June 1974. consumer prices 
in all the industrial countries, including 
the United States and excluding onlv 
Germany, were running at well over 10 per 


cent a year. ' 

With inflation rampant the 
policymakers in each country then moved . 
in unison to apply the brakes of budget 
stringency and tight money. Money supply - 
.was cut by 50 per cent in France and the 
United States, and by more than 90 per 
cent in West Germany. Economic growth 
in all the industrial countries went sud- 
denly slack. - ' i 

* . . . • 

As Sen. Hubert Humphrey put it in a 1 
remarkable speech in Chicago on Sept. 25: 

• “Taken individually, these policies meant 
a slowdown in economic growth— not 
cessation. In combination.. .the result was 
worldwide recession.” •=, . . 

. Precisely because of the recession the’ 
two strongest leaders .. in the industrial 
world — Chancellor Helmut Schmidt of 
West Germany and President Valery 
Giseard D’Estaing of France— have been 
pushing for an economic summit. After 
several months of fencing. Mri Ford 
finally agreed, and the talks will beheld in 
mid-November with Japan, Britain and 
perhaps Canada joining the United States, 
Germany and France. 

The dominant agenda item will be 
'coordination of economic policies to 
- smooth out the rapid alternation between 
inflation and recession. That is the kind of 
subject which only the top political 
leaders— as' distinct from finance 
ministers who stick to technical mat- 
ters — can talk about vvith confidence. 

&ut with any luck at all, the political 
leaders can organize their economic 
. policymaking so. as to smooth out the 


turbuient ups and downs of the past few 
years. It may even be possible that the 
Germans, French and Japanese can 
persuade Mr. Ford that all countries will 
be better off if he puts a little more steam 
behind U.S. recovery.. 

Though less tangible, a second beneficial 
impact of the meeting will be the effect on 
President Ford. Three days with the likes 
of Helmut Schmidt, Harold .Wilson and 
Valery Giseard D’Estaing should show 
■ him that managing a modern economy is 
serious business— the most serious 
political business now going, and not one 
that yields to gladhanding trips through 
provincial crowds. 

Moreover, comparison with the 
policymaking apparatus of other countries 
should drive home to Mr. Ford the 
weakness of his own system. Unlike the , 
other leaders, he is not himself an 
economist, nor does be have a chief 
economic adviser to whom he can turn 
with confidence. He has to thrash out 
issues in a kind of guerrilla warfare with 
his secretary of state and his secretary of 
treasury. So the experience of the 
economic summit should point up for Mr. 
Ford a widely recognized point that was 
voiced with special force the other day by 
John Anderson, a highly respected 
Republican leader in the House. 

“The United States does not have a 
coherent and comprehensive foreign 
economic policy.” Mr. Anderson- said. 
“The major obstacle to the formulation of 
such a policy is the lack of a White House 
mechanism for resolving policy disputes 
among administration officials.” 
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We 

Stand: III 

By Anthony Lewis 

BOSTON, Oct. 5— -A leading Soviet 
authority on American affairs, Georgi 
A. Arbatov, recently deplored viola- 
tions of human rights in the United 
States. He told the readers of Izvestia 
that Americans suffer such abuses 
as wiretapping, the keeping of Gov- 
ernment dossiers on individuals and 
"shameful court . reprisals . , against 
dissidents.” ■ ' •' v.'- ■ c 

Those concerned about man’s in : 
humanity to man, around the world,, 
should probably be grateful to Mr.. 
Arbatov for providing comic relief. 
A spokesman for a country where the 
scrutiny of individual minds is a major 
industry complains about imperfections 
in American freedom and privacy — it 
is deliciously brazen. 

' But my favorite is “shameful court- 
reprisals against dissidents.” In the 
Nixon years there were American, 
prosecutions that amounted to -official 
revenge against dissidents, but one- 
after another the attempts failed. In- 
the Soviet Uftion they never fail. 1 
Consider, for example, the case of' 
Vladimir Bukovsky — a heart rending 
one even by the 1 standards of official' 
cruelty in the Soviet Union. Bukovsky 
is a young scientist who most effec- 
tively brought to the outside world’s 
attention the misuse of psychiatry in; 
the U.S.S.R. , to punish dissidents. ’ 
Bukovsky was first arrested at the, 
age of twenty, in 1963, for having, 
a. copy of Milovan Djilas’s “The New 
Class.” He was declared insane and 
held for eighteen months in a psychi- 
atric ward. After his release he demon- 
strated against the repression of oth- 
ers and in. 1965 went back to the 
mental word for six months. In 1967, 
after another protest, he was sen- 
tenced to three years in a labor camp. 
Out in 1970,. he gave the foreign pres,s 
copies of the psychiatric diagnose# of 
a number of dissenters— documentary 
evidence that aroused pressure by 
Western psychiatrists against the So- 
viet practice. 

As a result, Bukovsky was arrested 
in 1971 and again held tor psychiatric 
examination. After, widespread pro- 
tests he was declared sane, but. he 
Was tried and convicted for “anti- 
Soviet propaganda and agitation.” His 
sentence was two years in prison, five 
in a labor camp; then five in exile. He 

f is in a camp now, reportedly gravely 

in., .. . .. j. 

- A recent example of using the, law v 
in reprisal against those whqOqoffrotyed 


-v v -jHB. ” .j -j&L 


tice is the case 'of Andrei Tverdokhle- 
bov. it is not yet so well known as 
. Bukovsky’s, but in its way it is as 
important. For it indicates the Soviet 
fear of international efforts to protect 
human rights. 

Tverdokhlebov is a physicist who 
joined Andrei Sakharov, the great So- 
viet nuclear scientist and defender of 
freedom, in forming the Moscow Hu- 
man Rights Committee in 1970. For 
that and for defending others he lost 
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by Soviet Semantics 


man Rights Committee in 1970. For Washington, “the major political party ” 

that and for defending others he lost Referring to one of the En- and— this is my favorite— the 
his research appointment. In 1974 he cyclopedia Britannica’s 15 ar- organization through which 
helped to start a Soviet branch of tides on the 15 soi-disant re- "political life in the republic 
Amnesty International, the respected, publics of the Soviet Union, is largely organized.” 
non-partisan organization for human Warren Preece, editor of the Professor Misiunas scg-. 
rights. • - • new edition, says: “I’ve got gests that the reason whv the* 

On April 18, 1975, Tverdokhlebov - eight people at universities in articles “are replete with du- 
was arrested. The same day two other fur article |who| were not all bious statements or insinua- 
members of the Amnesty branch had that egregiously false.” tions” is .< the unawareness 0B 

their homes searched. Another was _ It seems fair to take Mr. the part of the editors of the 


members of the Amnesty branch had that egregiously false.” tions” is « the unawareness 0B 

their homes searched. Another was It seems fair to take Mr. the part of the editors of the 
arrested, eventually released, and ex- Preece’s i statement as indica- Britannica of different Soviet 
pelled from the writers’ union for be- tive of the editorial standards an( j Western definitions of 
longing to a "bourgeois organization.” used when compiling the Bri- suc [, key t erms as ‘‘democra- 
Tverdokhlebov remains in custody,, tannica’s new- 15th -edition B y” and “elections” But the 
awaiting trial on a charge of slander- that cost $32 million to pro- problem is philosophic hot se- 
ing the Soviet system . , duce and sells for $600 a set mantic. It pertains to percep- 

Inhumamty is so deeply imbedded All the articles on the Sov- tinn* realitv nnt 


such key terms as “democra- 


ing the Soviet system. 

Inhumanity is so deeply imbedded 


in the Soviet system, that outsiders et “republics” were written of words, 


mantic. It pertains to percep- 
tions of reality, not definitions 


may well despair of having any effect by Soviet authors recoin- The problem is that the So- 
on it. That is an understandable mended to the Britannica by yiet Union has no democracy 
American reaction to a society— South Novosti, a Soviet propaganda Someone should remind th» 
Africa is - another example-where agency often but wrongfully 

law is an instrument of ^ official referred to as a -‘news agen- ample Lincoln used to give: If 
-oppression. But the feeling of helpless- ey.” Moreover, the article on j ca n a tail a lea how manv 
ness is wrong. , Czechoslovakia, like the arti- w Jt? kA 


law is an instrument of official referred to as a -‘news agen- ample Lincoln used to give: If 
-oppression. But the feeling of helpless- ey.” Moreover, the article on j ca n a tail a lea how manv 
ness is wrong. , Czechoslovakia, like the arti- j sgs h as a d og got V p ive -> Nb 

The fact is that outside pressure cles on Poland and Cuba, were because calling it so doesn’t 
can work. Valery and Galina Panov, written by members of the lo- ma k e ^ xhe Soviet Union 
the Leningrad dancers, were finally cal Communist parties, which f j n( j s j t use f u ] t0 say j t has de _ 
allowed to emigrate after boycotts explains why there is not a mocracy because saving so is 
'and protests by Western dance and syllable about unpleasant enough to befuddle such West- 
theater people, and finally direct inter- things like the 1968 Soviet in- ern institutions as the Britan- 

vpntinn Prim o i n i e h or nf 


theater people, and finally direct inter- things like the 1968 Soviet in- 
vention by Prime Minister Wilson vasion of Czechoslovakia, 
of Britain, had made the case too Writing in the “Slavic Re- 
embarrassing to the Soviets. Andrei view,” : Professor Romuald 
Sakharov, in a book to be published Misiunas of Williams College 
soon, “My Country and the World,” rather too politely suggests 
says the Panov episode “confirms” that “the policy of unqualified 
the need for “the strongest pressure” use of Soviet sources in future 
from outside. ' editions needs re-evaluation.” 

There are realities that limit what we Charitable to a fault, Pro- 
can do for the victims of totalitarian lessor Misiunas notes that 
societies. It is necessary to have rela- “the greater portions of the 
tionships with governments we dislike, articles are devoted to geoe- 


mca. 

This does not mean that 


view, Professor Romuald the folks at the Britannica are 
Misiunas of Williams College } n the grip of a noxious ideolo- 
.F 01 ^ suggests gy. They just don’t know any 
that the policy of unqualified better. That is why they ac- 

use of Soviet sources m future cepted an article on Spain 

editions needs re-evaluation.” partially written bu a former 
Charitable to a fault. Pro- Snanish Cabinet officer in 


in the interest of avoiding war.. We 
must have a healthy sense of what is 
effective, avoiding empty gestures. 
Some would put Senator Jackson’s 
amendment to the trade bill in that 
category, because it did not bring 
Soviet agreement on emigration, but. 
Sakharov argues that- it failed only 
because of Western disunity — other 
countries offered the trade credits 
that we withheld. 

One shibboleth we must put aside 
is the notion that- we must not 
intervene in the “internal affairs” of 
the Soviet Union and other countries. 
Secretary of State Kissinger says that, 
and so .do the Soviet leaders, but 
neither pays the least attention to the 
supposed rule when it is inconvenient. 

What the United States actually 
follows is a policy of selective non- 
intervention. The question is how we 
make the selection. Do we conspire 
against a left-wing government in 
Chile and shrug at right-wing tyranny 
in Spain? In the end, we come to our 


articles are devoted to geog- 
raphy, flora, and fauna” and 
these portions are adequate. 
Evidently not even the dis- 
eased imagination of the Sovi- 
et regime has yet contrived to 
breathe ideological content in- 
to a description of the Ural 
Mountains. 

Mr. Preece clings to this as 
evidence that the Britannica’s 
critics are making mountains 
out of molehills: “If you read 
the articles, what the hell, 
two-thirds of them are devot- 


cepted an article on Spain 
partially written bu a former 
Spanish Cabinet officer in 
charge of promoting tourism. 

A Britannica vice presi- 
dent has suggested that the 
new edition is “edited from a 
world point of view ... as 
though we were looking at the 
earth from the moon.” A point 
that seems to have* eluded the : 
Britannica’s editors is that ; 
there are no writers on the j: 
moon. And there is no such I 
thing as “a world point of { 
view.” S 

Presumably the Britannica 
wanted disinterested scholar- , 
ship. But proper scholars do 
not need to go to the moon to 


ed to the topography of the acquire a disinterested point 
area Nobody s complaining of view, 
about our facts there.” Here on earth, the last i 

But critics are complain- place a reasonable person 
ing about the Britannica’s looks for disinterestedness is ; 
treatment of such fauna as the from governments. Yet in : 
Communist party The arti- their mindless pursuit of what 
cles on^the on the Soviet “re- they evidently think is ccsmo-y 
publics refer to the party as politanism, the Britannica ’si 
the guiding political organi- editors have published arti-l 
za | 10n ’ , most important cles that are monuments tat 
political organization, “the ax-grinding parochialism. « 
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By Joseph C. Harscb 
‘ Washington 

Spain’s execution of five terrorists is dis- 
rupting the West and aiding communism more 
than any world incident since the American 
invasion of Cambodia. 

The five have become martyrs in a protest 
movement which makes it possible for the 
communists throughout Western Europe to 
put themselves arm in arm with socialists, 
liberals, moderates, and intellectuals. It has 
ended their political isolation of recent years. 
In effect, it has put them back in business. 

' Peking seems to be appalled at the spectacle 
of an event which is so much to the advantage 
of Moscow. It is saying virtually nothing at all. 
Chinese foreign policy has been to encourage 
unity among Western democracies. That unity 
is being seriously damaged. American support 
for Spain is once again opening a rift between 
Washington and Western Europe. This is 
obviously regarded as bad news in Peking. 

Moscow treats it in a calculated tone of 
“more in sorrow than in anger.” Its press and 
radio avoid the shrill note of protest. It can 
afford to sit back quietly and watch as the local 
communist parties, in the West again have a 
popular bandwagon which they can board and 
then attempt to control. 

The worst immediate damage is in Portu- 
gal. There the political moderates and cen- 
trists were just getting a government formed 
and in operation with excellent chances of 
success when the Spanish incident gave the 
communists a golden opportunity to take to 
the streets again with a popular rallying cry. 
The once bright hope for a moderate solution 
to Portugal’s political problems is in danger. 

The damage inside Spain can become worse. 
There is a sudden political repolarization. 


Many on both sides of the Spanish political 
divide begin again to think in terms of civil 
war. Spanish nationalism has been enflamed 
by the wave of anti-Spanish sentiment which 
has swept over the rest of Europe. It has been 
assumed for a generation that the memory of 
the Spanish civil war of the 1930s was a sure 
safeguard against another. That assumption 
now is in question. 

An immediate casualty is the effort to end 
Spain’s isolation from the rest of Western 
Europe. That has been a priority American 
project for a decade. Progress was impres- 
sive. 

Suddenly, the rest of Europe is repelled by 
an act in Spain which — no matter how 
justified in many Spanish eyes — seemed 
unconscionable to the rest of Europe. The five 
were terrorists. But two of them were Basque 
nationalists for whom there is much sympathy 
in other European countries. 

The Pope had urged theSpaniards to refrain 
from the executions. They plunged ahead. 
Travel and communication between Spain and 
the rest of Europe is down to a trickle. Spain 
has re-isolated itsqlf. - 

Communists in Europe have had a poor time 
since the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia 
and the beginning of the American withdrawal 
from Vietnam. Through all of Western Europe 
those twin events put them on the defensive. . 
Mostly they lay low, went dormant, or 
concentrated — as in Italy — on making a new 
image for themselves as good citizens. 

They themselves were in bad odor for the 
shameful deed in Czechoslovakia, even though 
most of them had publicly repudiated it. And 
Washington was doing nothing on which they 
could build a viable propaganda campaign. 
They have been long without any good 
propaganda vehicle, , . . .. # 


There is, of course, a limit on how far they 
can ride this particular vehicle. After all, the 
executed five had killed policemen — and that 
is a crime in any society. Damage-control 
operations are under way. 

Washington is doing what it can to try to 
prevent the re-isolation of Spain from settling 
into a fixed pattern. The wave of popular 
revulsion against Spain may subside as sud- 
denly as it surged up . 

But we have before us right now a startling 
reminder that there are communist parties in 
every Western European country, that these 
parties are always ready to seize a popular 
cause when one comes along, and that once 
seized they know how to make good use of it. 

In this case they have already used it to 
delay a return to political stability in Portugal 
and to head off the American project of a 
reconciliation between Spain and the NATO 
allies. 

The moral of the affair of course is: Don’t 
give the Communists popular causes. 

The reaction to the execution of the five (in 
Spain) has become one of those events which 
shakes the political pattern of every country in 
Europe. It is like the reaction to Soviet tanks 
surging into Budapest or Prague. Everyone 
feels it. Those events did untold damage to 
communism. In Western Europe no commu- 
nist party ever really recovered from 'hem. 
But now Spain provides a partial antidote. 
What a pity! 

THE NEW YORK TIMES, FRIDAY, 
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Moscow Links U.S. Silence Over Spain to Bases 


By DAVID K.. SHIPLER 

[' . Special to The York Times 

I'. MOSCOW, Oct. 8— The Gov- 
ernment newspaper Izvestia 
; charged 'today that Washington 
(cynically withheld criticism of 

I Spain’s executions of terrorists 
last' week to obtain . an agree- 
ment on American military 
bases there. 

Over the protests of many 
European nations, the Madrid 
(Government executed five ter- 
rorists who were convicted of 
killing policemen and civil 
(guards. The incident proe 
jvoked violent demonstrations 
^throughout Europe, and six 
countries — Britain, West Ger- 
many, East Germany, Norway, 
Denmark and the Netherlands, 
withdrew their ambassadors 
ifrom Madrid. The United States 
did not join the protests. 

. “While the whole world 
protests against the new malici- 
ous crime of the Madrid re- 


gime.” Izvestia wrote today, ment,” Izvestia declared. “At' 
“they in the United States cyni- the' moment when the circle 

cally weigh which position in of political isolation around the 
this issue is. profitable for them regime is tightening it has got 
and whch is not.” tangible support from across 

Contending that Spain had the ocean.” 
been reluctant to permit the The Soviet Union also has 
retention of American military capital punishment, and it is 
bastes in the country, the paper not only against those convict- 
wrote, “Over the past weeks, ed of murder but also in certain 
they became more accommo- other crimes such as corrup- 
dating. The special American tion. In mid-September, for in- 
position toward the executions stance, the death sentence was 
in Spain was duly rewarded.” ordered for a factory official 
Criticism Muted and Veiled in Kazakhstan who had been 
Moscow has long criticized convicted of embezzling state 
American bases in Spain and property. 

elsewhere abroad, but it has The Soviet press has not 
taken issue with- Washington’s reported that the Spanish exe- 
foreign policy recently in only cutions were carried ' out 
muted tones. The Soviet press, against men convicted of mur- 
for example, has been generally dering policemen and members 
aiming its criticisms at vaguely of the civil guard. The terror- 
defined “imperialist circles” isis, part of a group of 11, 
without naming the United included three members of a 
States. • leftist guerrilla group known 

No such euphrinisrh appeared as the Revolutionary Anti-Fas- 
today, however. “International cist Patriotic Front, and two 
public opinion condemns the who belonged to a Basque na- 
new American-Spanish agree- tionalist. movement., 


I By Tom Wicker 

ROME — “I see no need in Italy for 
' state ice cream cones,” says Luciano 
Barca, a high-ranking economic plan- 
, ner in the Italian Communist party. He 
. is only partially joking about the fact 
that much of Italy’s food industry, in- 
cluding some ice cream production, is 
j state-owned or shared. 

' ' The ironic fact is that the Commu- 
nists are saying that their economic 
program might reduce the nationaliza- 
tion of private interests in Italy and 
even “reprivatize” some concerns that 
haven’t worked well under state con- 
trol. Actually, with 45 per cent of 
Italy’s gross national product already 
: being produced by state-owned or 
shared businesses, Mr. Barca and other. . 
Communist leaders say they are think- 
ing more of “socializing consumption 
•* rather than socializing property.” 

■ This approach is also influenced by 
; what Mr. Barca sees as the failure of 
Keynesian economics to produce in 
000100380006-0 
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4R y society a stable relationship be- 
tween ensployment, the rate of infla- 
tiio and the balance of payments, 
to ay. for example, has sharply im- 
p ov«d its balance of payments— but 
a ly at the cost of a drastic cut in 
demand, brought on by declines in 
e iployment and production, now 
d wn to about 70 per cent of capacity. 

The approach of “socializing con- 
s mption" envisions, instead, a state 
if tervention' to organize demand, not 
or sly in imports but internally, in such 
a way as to give priority to “social 
de mar.d”— for schools, hospitals and 
he using, for example. New demands 
would also be created. Communist 
pltnners say, in such a way e s to 
make it less important to nationalize 
companies like the privately owned 
Fiac automobile manufacturing plant. 

“We don't even pose the problem of 
nationalizing Fiat,” Mr. Barca said. In- 
stead, the Communist program would 
call for major investment in public 
transportation — particularly intercity 
trains and urban mass transit — rather 
than on roads and trucks. Fiat would 
have little choke but to shift'some of 
its production into railway rolling 
stock. 

The idea, Mr. Barca says, is to avoid 
development of “bureaucratic social- 
ism;” with everything run by the state, 
but to influence entrepreneurs to 
choose the right options for the public 


good. In agriculture, for example, over- 
production of some crops — such as 
tomatoes — is perennial, but some other 
staples — beef, for instance — are pro- 
duced in such smqll quantities as to 
make huge imports necessary. 

The Communists propose that the 
state-owned food industries work out 
a five- or nine-year program of buying 
various farm products in guaranteed 
quantities. This would give farmers an 
element of security and greater ability 
to plan production; and they could be 
encouraged by such guarantees to di- 
versify production, reducing — if the 
program worked— both surpluses and 
imports. Moreover, Mr. Barca believes, 
the plan would cost less than the cur- 
rent level of Government subsidies to 
farmers, many of whom are growing 
crops usually in surplus. 

“Blocs of demand” to be newly or- 
ganized, in addition to agriculture, 
would include housing, educational 
buildings, transportation, shipbuilding 
and energy. 

Communist plans include a “restruc- 
turing of industry” in several direc- 
tions — a drive, for example, against 

ITALY 

waste and the draining off of resources 
to pay salaries to a “non-producing 
bureaucracy.” Heavy emphasis appar- 


ently would be placed on research and 
development, so that the low level of 
Italian technology could be improved. 
Small businesses would be given ac- 
cess to Government “think pools” to 
aid them in necessary research and 
planning. ' 

All of this seems carefully designed 
to avoid any hint of the kind of heavy- 
handed socialization of most aspects 
of the economy that is to be. found in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 
But it also seems well-tailored not 
only to Italian political realities but 
also to Italian economic needs. The 
Communists may not even have to 
take seats in the Government to get at 
least some of the program into effect. 

A party that won 33 per cent of the 
votes in the June regional elections, 
Mr. Barca points out, should find it 
possible to “condition” — that is, to in- 
fluence — a Government so shaky polit- 
ically, and with' such a record cf in- 
eptitude, as the present center-left 
coalition. 

The Communists may be able to 
“get results” even without power be- 
cause businessmen and industrialists 
as well as workers are looking for 
new approaches to Italy’s problems; 
and because the regional and provin- 
cial governments are becoming more 
important in Italy, just as the Com- 
munists have greatly extended their 
power in those governments. 
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By Takashi Oka 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Blackpool, England 

The major Western cultural contribution to 
Portugal since last year’s revolution has been 
pornography. Professor Diego Freitas do 
Amaral told a British Conservative Party 
audience here recently. 

The Communist bloc, by contrast (he said), 
has been sending operas, ballets, folk dancers,’ 
and other concert artists in a steady stream. 
The artists contribute their earnings to local 
Communist coffers, thus swelling the Commu- 
nist war chest. 

This was only one example among many, 
Professor do Amaral said, of the intense effort 
the Soviet bloc has been making in Portugal 
since the revolution. By contrast, Western 
help has been fitful and hampered by the law 
« which the Communists disregard) that no 
Portuguese political party may receive a 
financial contribution from outside the coun- 
try. 

(Western concerts and other cultural contri- 
butions have ceased mainly because of foreign 
exchange difficulties. Pornography slips 
through the loopholes caused by the lifting of 
ce nsorship and illegal remittance of funds. ) 

. rofessor do Amaral, a lawyer in his mid- 
thirties. heads the CDS. the only Christian 
Democrat party permitted to function legally 
hi ortugal. The CDS won a surprising 8 
ptreent of the votes in elections for the 
t onstituent Assembly last April. It did so in 
• >e lace of continual harassment and in- 


Professor do Amaral’s main concern in 
visiting Britain was to underline his con- 
tention that although the Socialists under 
Mario Soares have played a key role in the 
fight for democracy in Portugal, “they are not 
alone in the struggle.” And as Dr. Soares 
appealed at the Labour Party’s recent Black- 
pool conference for British help, so Professor 
do Amaral asked for the sympathetic concern 
of conservatives and Christian Democrats 
throughout Europe. 

The major difference between Portugal and 
Spain, Professor do Amaral told his audience, 
is that Spain is still under a dictatorship, 
whereas in Portugal a democratic revolution 
overthrew the dictatorship, only to be threat- 
ened by dictatorship of another kind — that of 
the Communists and their allies. 

The European Economic Community has 
recently voted to give Portugal .$130 million in 
economic aid. But Professor do Amaral opined 
that until the present acute phase of the 
struggle between the Communists and the 
military-led coalition government is over, 
there is no effective authority to see that the 
aid is wisely spent. He was hopeful about the 
outcome, but underlined that in the present 
context, “anything can happen — a Commu- 
nist coup, an extreme right-wing coup, or civil 
war.” 

“Between the twin political poles cf commu- 
nism and fascism, the democratic parties are 
fighting a very difficult battle ’Professor do 
Amaral concluded. “Your understanding, 
your friendship, your support is vital. If you 
decide to help us, please do it today. Tomor- 
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- journalists and politicians see 

By HENRY TANNER (it. These men are convinced 
speciiuo The kcw York Tirass ( that Israel will give up further 
"• BEIRUT, Lebanon, Oct. 3— ground in the occupied Syrian 
Many Arab diplomats, scholars ■ territory' and the West Bank 

and journalists outside Egypt, the Jordan R ' ver u " der 
“ “ . . .. . sharp pressure from Wasbing- 

bclievmg that the Smai agree tQn v v „ 6 

ment has crucially weakened j Kissinger’s reassurances 
the Arab side, are convinced contrary, they just do 

that the pact will prove ail j not see any such pressure be- 
obstacie to peace rather than I fore or soon after the American 
a step toward it I elections next year. And this, 

’ Despite disclaimers by Anwar! , their f view means another 
.. r „ 'stalemate and therefore drift 

el-Sadat the Egyptian Pres-; toward anotherwaiv 

ident, these critics — Syrians,: A . p a ] es tinian university 
Palestinians and Lebanese — teacher said: 
contend that Egypt, the most “You are doing what you 
populous and militarily power- always did. You say that you 
ful Arab country, has been bra-, are making Israel strong be- 
ken oiit of the Arab front', cause only strong Israel can 
against Israel. They assert that, make concessions. But tnf op- 
with American encouragement j posite is true. How are you 
a psychological and political' going to prod them now? You 
demobilization will taike place! have made them immune to 
in Egypt, with the result that- your pressure for the next 10 
the average Egyptian will be- years.” 

[come inward-looking and nop For President Sadat the most 
j longer concerned with the fate [important reason for wanting 
of the Palestinians, which is .the Sinai agreement was that: 
at the heart of the Arab conflict ihe thought— and still thinks— 
with Israel. It will take another t h at it will lead to direct. Ameri- : 
war to reverse this trend, the can involvement in the Middle, 
critics of the Smai agreement [East, on the Arab side as well 
sa Y- 'as the Israeli. 

The critics in Damascus and j The Egyptian leader had 
Beirut also charge that neither come to the conclusion that 
American nor Israeli attitudes the Arab-Israeli conflict could 
have changed as a result of the no t be solved and that Israel 
agreement. They mslst that the could not be induced to evac- 
pubhcation of the secret Amen- uate the territories she occu- 
can-rsraeh understanding re- p j e d in 1967 as long as one 
veaie.d t “ c ^ nitec * States 0 f the two superpowers — the; 
remained totally committed to united States — remained com-: 
Israel, tc the point of having mitted to the exclusive support! 
given Israel veto power over 0 f Israel while the other— the! 
any contacts between Washing- soviet Union— gave more half-i 
ton and the Palestinians. hearted backing to the Arabs.! 

Advanced Arms an Issue • It is also hoped that the 1 
The critics note that Secre- mood resulting from the agree- 
tary of State Kissinger has ment Wl11 b ™g investors and 
promised Israel $2-biliion to S3- [industrialists from the West 
.billion worth of advanced weap- tne Arab countries into 
ons, and they contend that it .Egypt to help salvage her ailing' 
will be a long time — especially j ec0| iomy. I 

in view of the coming Ameri- ' Mr. Sadat’s critics concede! 
can elections — before Mr. Kis- that their contention is based 
‘singer of another Secretary of on the expectation that Mr. 
State, will even think of inter- Kissinger will be unable to 
rupting the new flow of wea- bring about another disengage- 
pons as a means of persuading ment on the Syrian front. 

Israel to make further withdra- Syrian, Palestinian and Leba- 
wals from occupied Arab terri- nese critics fear that the agree- j 
lory. ment has isolated Egypt, neu-| 

This goes to the heart of tralized President Sadat andl 
the problem, as Arab scholars, niuted the most effectives 


moderate voice in the Arab, that Mr. Kissinger, on his last 
world for the time being. visit after the agreement had 

Sd” Sihf US' 1 '?,,™ 

Egypt, this reasoning goes, would try to “get something” 
could be an effective leader .for Syria before the American 
toward a peace settlement only ; election but that “he could not 
if she maintained her creden- .promise.” 
tials as a confrontation state, “What kfnd of step-by-step 
along with Syria, and if she |j S that?” the diplomat asked. ' 
remained in a position to in- ( West European dir i ornats ia f 

fiuence policies Wlthia the the area moreover express fear 
Palestine hberat.on movement United £ not 

US 1 be able to meet the hopes of 
the Sinai agreement has weak-; economic assistance and f nvest . 

ened the position of President. mGnt in Egypt that have begn 
Hafez al-Assad of Syria in face a d b agreement . . 
of more unyielding officials in j ■ , ® 

Damascus. This, in turn, has' The needs of Egypt are astro- 
reduced his ability to enter nomical. And if President Sadat 
- , „ „„„ : fails to solve his economic 

into a disengagement agree-; ,, because the Arab oil 
ment of his own, the criticsnj? , , t 

; producers are not willing to 

Socialists on Palestinian af-! ® ive tlle money that the United 
States cannot provide, then the 

'Sinai agreement has strength- . n ° d llJ* 'of 

Icred the extremist leaders fK ' aton _ e _ vei ? in eyes of 

jwithin the Palestine liberation many Egyptians, these diplo- 

movement and undermined the ? - . . „ , 
authority of such relative They point out that the only I 
moderates as Yasir Arafat, who Arab leader who nas publicly 
until recently had been working! endorsed tne .mini agreement 
closely, if discreetly, with Pres- ia . r is President Gaafar al- 
ident Sadat. Nime.ry of the Sudan. King 

„ . „ „ , ' _ , ' Khaiid of Saudi Arama was 

(Gain for Palestine Extremists q UO t ed by Mr. Kissinger as 

j If the power struggle within being in favor but has not. 
.the Palestinian leadership cul- 'said so himself, and others have 
iminated now, those who reject been cautiously sfient. 
[negotiation might well win. Alternative Suggested 

specialists here say. This was , . „ , , 

not the case a few months A better approacn to peace 
ag0 than the Smai agreement, al-, 

Negotiations are reported to most all critics say, would have 
be under way between Mr. Ara- bee " foi \ the United Stages to 
fat and such extremist leaders start pushing for a final settle- 
as George Habash. The extre- ment, including Israeli with- 
mists are understood to be de- ; dr ? waI f t0 the pre-1967 ones in 
manding that Mr. Arafat de- re P! ce ^°l 

nounce the Sinai agreement as j formed dip “ S 

+w sport that this actually was the 
Egypt an treason and Uia £ h chosen b - Arabists 

he puohcly pledge not to attend ..-PP United states Govern-, 
any kind of Geneva conference ment earlier ^ but 

no matter what tne circumstan ^hat ; t - vas dropped' as political- 

CeS A - u „ , i, ly unfeasible because of ex- 

Arab critics of the agreement pGcted opposition from Israel’s 
contend that American motives £ porter 7 in congress. 

[have once more become suspect; |£ ticjsm of t £ e agreement 
(among Arab nationalists. Extre-' js admittedly based 0 n the as- 
mists accuse Mr. Kissinger of surnpt ion that Mr. Kissinger 
(deliberately seeking to split j w m no t be able to bring about 
Egypt from the rest or tnei ano ther disengagement on the 
Arab world. hiOderates say that j <5 vr j an front. If he did — and 
whatever his intentions, this j ^ be chances seem slim — the 
is the result by which the. ' grea t first obstacle would be 
Americaa action has to be SU nnounted and momentum to- 
. judged. ward peace would be achieved, 

| A Syrian diplomat recalled I even his critics concede. 
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U.S. Seeks Rapid Aid to Zaire but 


■■•SEErsE*" \ Congress Is Wary . 

^, S ” INGTON ‘ Oc*- k 15 - a the United Nations to consider; his coratty' but of a crisis!! flExport'-import Bank 'cred- 
; behind-the-scenes effort by the ways to help Cambcdia. I caused in part by a sharp dropl its to help Zaire import spare 

State Department to shore up 111 Washington, reported last! in copper prices, General Mo- parts and other critical items 
the Government of President jnontfc that American help for butu shocked Washington by I needed to keep her factories 
Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire with , gro “i > ? An ‘ expelling its Ambassador, Deane! going. 

!an emergency infusion of $60- ineS Mobutu ^ , !’ ^Long-term credit »f favor- 

(million has so far failed to win Mooutu. At that time, the general,! able rates to buy American ag- 

tCofisressional backin'* • influence in O.A.U. has reportedly received ricultural products. * 


expelling its Ambassador, Deane! going. I 

R. Hinton. j. <3Long-term credit at' favor-} 

At that time, the general,! able rates to buy American ag-f 
who has reportedly received! ricultural products. 1 * 


Congressional backing. • influence in (XA.U. w no nas reportedly received ricultural products. * 

Ira an extraordinary move The general also used his sl:r ? n f hacking from the Cen- <3A loan from the Agency for; 
strongly endorsed by Secretary influence in the Organization lra In J°lhg ence Agency ever International Development for 

of Stat Kissinger, • the depart- of African Unity to block ef- sin .'? e he , took .power in the a commodity- import program 

mens, has sought -to persuade forts to call for Israel’s expul- ea , mneteen sixies. allowing .Zaire to buy goods 

key members of Congress to sion from the United Nations :e !r ?i reacting with irri- here, freeing her to pay off he 

approve granting of the aid now and, to a lesser extent, at a heavy short-term debts. . , 

bypassing the normal, time-con- meeting of the realigned bloc Vance a formlr Ambassado; The S20-million A.l.D. loan 

BSS. “T - reV,eW -£ *&.■- ir „ *« Z.V ir, VuTed “«nf°i 1« c*u*4 the most eoncern 

State Deportment officials ih- Mr.. JCtemger’ ai eld Sfc “™ r . a ' XfXJS “r-e Srto" 'JSSX,' “I? 

formed Congress privately that economic crisis in Zair a threat- A r , s ^ a s a to see the general i y supporting as- 

foreign aid legislation allows cned General Mobutu’s Gov- Anerican^uprort Tbis^v^^hp leledTn recent f veTrs IS Last P vear"i 

most^edS he ?hS ^ ^ TSiSSn for instance, S toti^ 

gram without formal Congres- conce^ led Selffe Depart- Sa^besnu £* ^ “I $4 ^ 

sional approval. But, fearing! ment to give aid to. Zaire high be snuboed * i H ' 5 milhon - 

that such an action might never priority — to show General Mo- Aid Package Promised j: Consultation With I.M.F. 

thetess cause a flare-up with butu that the United States was From Mr. Vance’s June trip ! State Department officials 

Congress, the Administration backing him at a time of crisis, and subsequent ones in July {said that France and Belgium 

has pressed for informal assent None of the Congressional and August— the emergency aid had helped Zaire recently and 

from ine chairmen of the au- chairmen interviewed has con- package was put together and that Zaire had agreed to con- 

tharzzation and appropriation seated to the Administration promised to General Mobutu, suit with the International 

subcommittees. plan, although they acknowl- Key members of Congress Monetary Fund oh ways to 

- Reasons for Conceit edge Zaire’s economic plight, were informed of it before the bring her economy under con- 

AMes said that Mr Kissinger se ? ra Eo J ee * E bat. Zaire’s riugust recess. At that time, trol. The department has given 
was concerned whir the mob- T eds sh °'f Id be consider f ‘ n ‘\ lr - Clark and Senator Hubert much attention to the signifi- 

lilfL ,-Tf the normal way, as part of the H. Humphrey or Minnesota, cance of 7aire’c porpoinl 

h 5" 0r Z overall security-supporting as- chairman of the Foreign Re- T M ° - 8 . to 

md -^ - dlsp!ay;5 mmor interest , S ;3tance bill for this fiscal year iaticns subcommittee on aid, * ", ‘ e P. - ’» 

/- , _ ' , , that is scheduled to be sub- sent a joint letter to the State 111 a brochure supporting the 

Noj. only has General Mobutu | pitted to Congress next week, j Department opposing hasty request, distributed to key 
!«*•* « of such » bill lactioo . . J members Of . Congress, the 

m miemaiionai lorums at a| (takes mot iths. ; Mr. Kissinger assigned Dep- Agency for International TV>vf>t 

rime when the United States is j senator Dick Clark of Iowa,! aty Secretary Robert S. Inger- A! i™ 03 ’ De - eI I 

being assailed by other third- chairman of the Foreign Re!a-i soil, Mr. Vance and the African apffle , sa,d the recovery of 
world states, but his anti-Com- jtions subcommittee on Africa,! bureau the job of getting infor- ~ a,re . s , economy was “of sub* 
muarsm is also regarded by Mr. as ^ ec ) for a full-scale re- tnal Congressional approval of stantial importance to the Uiiit- 

Kissinger as important, given 1 v j ew 0 f over-all Ainericap re- ike aid package. Nathaniel ed States.” It said that the 

the unsettled conditions in ' laiions with General Mobutu's Davis, the head of the African United States had $750-million 
neighboring Angola, the aides Government. bureau, is resigning soon, in] ln investments in Zaire that 

sa«i- Although General Mobutu because General Mobutu would be jeopardized if she de,- 

Gensral MobuUi has report- i. a _ (cm „ hppn rp „-_; orI • .« ; opposed his appointment. Mr. faulted on her debts. ' 

ediy been helping Angolan fu' Davis has been accused of in- Zaire owes $550 -million c m 

forces hostile to the Soviet- . as a C10ae iriend or tnei voivement in C.I.A. activity in short-term notes.- Because tffe 
backed Popular Movement for L:,iEecl States . many Africans; Chile while ambassador there, price fo copper, a major ex- 

the liberation of Angola. consider him unstable, a man’ Related Comnonents ■- P ort - has fallen from $1 a 

i Ms -cover. The New' York Washington should deal with,’: «... . pound to 55 cents, Zaire’s epon- 

Times. quoting official sources cautiously. , ine aia P ac *j a 8e consists oti.orny is in a precarious situa- 

befor- it fell, said he was an-! In. June, apparently angered', ree f e P arat ® bu J- r ® lat cd com-l|tion, the document said, 
pealing to world powers and to 1 by American delays in helping ,>P° nents > each valued at about j™ - = — — — - 

Tces&y. October k, i? 75 The Washingtos S tar - 

Crosby S. Proves ■ .' are genuinely shocked by 

*“ ; ' displays of intemperance 

'B, /f 9 a o *3 -3 from t? - e delegate of the 

iVioymiian s Amin blast - 

H H m direct, personal attack 

/ • no help m U.N. task . 

The fireworks that have organization. diplomatic manners as bad ‘ T j ■ » • f „ . 

enlivened the opemng of the Not only thar: the un- as those of the president of t . Id ‘ A , mm ; aftcr al! - * s not 
Lrasied ations General . seemly exchange of invec- Uganda. tbe poly racist murderer 

Assembly session in New five has set back the evolu- . A double standard has serving as a head of state, 

^ tJi-,-. are not hdpfui. The tion to an appreciable always applied at the U.N. ^ have trcaucs of .ricnd- 

n- l nk 3 | combativeness of a degree. For it is one thing and it works to our disad- ^'1“} 

*k l,uru i k Woynihan for the American delegate vantage. African delegates q * , kw 1 ,lu ‘ m - And 

may oe stimulating. But it to respond with spirit to and others expect to hear despicable as he may be. 

-toSe'. 


The fireworks that have organization, 
enlivened the opening of the No t only that: the un- 

ci rusted Nations General . seemly exchange of invec- 
Assembly session in New tive has set back the evolu- 
i or,-; are not helpful. The tion to an appreciable 
natural combativeness of a degree. For it is one thing 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan for the American delegate 
may be stimulating. But it to respond with spirit to 
also tends to obscure a gratuitous atu^-un-dux, 

h T l ' fu evo,u . tion Aw r ft v e J 

la log .place in the world another to put. on a show of 


diplomatic manners as bad 
as those of the president of 
Uganda. 

A double standard has 
always applied at the U.N. 
and it works to our disad- 
vantage. African delegates 
and others expect to hear 
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"' the temporary head of the/ 
Organization of- African 
Unity. To infuriate a whole 
continent in order to put 
down one more racist . 
murderer is hardly worth it. 

But let it pass. Apart 
' from these diversions, seri- , 
ous things are going on in 
the United Nations. And in' • 
the evolution of thinking 
that' is taking place, the 
• change of attitude toward 
what has been patronizingly 
-known as the “Third 
World” is the most impor- | 
tantofall. 

The Third World, of 
course, is just about every- 
body that is not a member 
of the Soviet ,bloc or the 
“Western” . industrialized , 
nations, including Japan. In ; 
this country, there has been ! 


a tendency to regard the 
Third World as generally 
unimportant: a collection of 
mostly poor, weak, queru- 
lous states, increasingly un- 
friendly to the West. The 
fact that they, represent a 
majority of sovereign gov- 
ernments — and hence a 
majority in the U.N. Gener- 
al Assembly — has been 
looked on here as a histori- 
cal oddity, rather than a 
matter of- real significance. 

AH this has changed in 
the last two years. The suc- 
cess of. a handful of poor, 
weak, backward countries 
in holding up the industrial- 
ized world to ransom for a 
single commodity and 
thereby becoming rich and 
powerful overnight has pro- 
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duced some new thinking in 
this Country. 

Suddenly it is becoming 
clear that what a few oil- 
producing countries could 
do by an act of collective 
political will could be done 
by others as well. 

The change was clearly 
signaled by the speech writ- 
ten by Secretary of State 
Henry. Kissinger and read 
by Moynihan at /the special 
session of the General 
Assembly] The thrust of the 
message was that the ’ 
United States — and by 
inference all of the industri 
alized nations — are ready 
Jo try to negotiate a new 
relationship with all of the 
underdeveloped world, with 
the aim of working out a 
more equitable distribution 


of the available economic 
assets. 

It will not be an easy job 
Another speech by Mexico’s 
President Luis Echeverria 
Alvarez was a fair examph 
of just how ambitious and 
unrealistic the developing 
nations will be in demand’ 
ing a "new economic 
order” and in insisting on a 
greater share in the politi- 
cal decision-making. Re- 
solving these problems 
could be the major chal- 
lenge of the coming decade 
The tasks will not be made 
easier by indulging in ver 
bal donnybrooks with the 
Idi Amins of the Third 
World. . v 



By Peter Niesewand 
Manchester Guardian 
LONDON — A spy planted in 
the South African Embassy in 
Bonn has stolen a file of secret 
.documents detailing 
cooperation between West 
Germany and the Pretoria 
government on the develop- 
ment of nuclear power. ' 

Black nationalists believe 
that South Africa is backing 
the multimillion-dollar project 
in order to produce a nuclear 
weapon capability which 
would turn the country into an 
. impregnable white bastion in 
Africa, manufacturing its own 
missiles, and nuclear devices 
and prepared to turn them 
against hostile black nations if 
the future of apartheid is 

threatened. 

The stolen documents have 
now been published by the 
outlawed African National 
Congress of South Africa 
(ANC) in a glossy booklet 
entitled “The Nuclear Con- 
spiracy.” 

In taking the lid off what is 
believed to be South Africa’s 
best-kept security secret, the 
ANC has already caused the 
resignation of West Ger- 
many’s representative on the 
NATO military committee. 
General Guenther Rail, who, 
the documents disclose, paid ' 
an incognito visit to nuclear 
'Installations in South Africa in ; 
August 1974, traveling as “Mr. , 
Ball". 

The ANC claims that South 
Africa's aim in developing its 
nuclear program is not con- 
fined to peaceful uses of 
atomic power. ■> 


South Africa is the Western j 
world’s third largest producer I 
of uranium after the United 
States and Canada. The ANC 
maintains that a multimillion-- 
dollar uranium plant, to be 
built with West German help, 
is a project which cannot be 
economically justified either 
in terms of the enormous 
capital required, nor in terms 
of its operating costs. It can 
only be explained in terms of 
military significance, the ANC 
says. 

“The construction of 
nuclear power stations cost . 
four times as much as coal-fed 
power stations. South African 
coal is cheap at $3 per ton at • 
pithead price compared to $9 
in the U.S. and $60 in the 
Federal German Republic. 
Therefore the use of nuclear 
power stations in South Africa 
for generating electricity 
cannot be justified on 
economic grounds, “ the ; 
report says. 

The ANC says this is un- 
derlined by the clandestine 
manner in which the project 
has been developed, the South 
African government’s failure 
to subscribe to the nuclear 
nonproliferation treaty, and 
the country’s repeated , ob- 
jections to placing its mines or 
ore-processing plants under 
international inspection. 

. “In Pretoria, the true face 
of (Prime Minister - John) [■ 
Vorster once again stands 
revealed. Whilst extending 
one hand in ostensible 
friendship and peace to free' j 
Africa, with the other hand, j 
apartheid South Africa is 


surreptitiously but 
deliberately building up 
sufficient military power as 
will devastate our continent,” 
it said. 

The ANC says that South 
Africa’s nuclear development 
program is still dependent on 
outside assistance. 

While for five years South 
Africa claimed to have 
developed a “unique” process 
for uranium enrichment, this 
has now turned out to be an 
adaptation of the jet-nozzle 
method produced in West 
Germany. 

The ANC says that enriched . 
uranium is currently sold by 
the governments of the United 
States and the Soviet Union at 
a subsidized price of $38.50 per 
kilogram (2.2 pounds). South 
Africa, it adds, has announced 
a sales price of $74 per kilo, • 
nearly double the current . 
rate. 

South Africa's export of 
enriched uranium could only 
be profitable if South Africa 
operated a virtual black 
market, supplying enriched 
uranium to states which do not 
accept the safeguards of the 
nonproliferation treaty." the 
ANC says. j 

“With control of nuclear ", 
material, the Pretoria regime 
could consolidate its military 
links with the Western powers, 
while at the same time by 
operating outside in- ' 
ternational controls, it could,' 
buy ‘friends' by providing 'j 
.nuclear materials and 
technology to nonsignatory | 
states the ANC says. j 
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UGANDA NEWSPAPER 
AS SAILS MOYN IHAN 

NAIROBI, Kenya, Oct. IS 
(AP) — Uganda’s Govemment-i 
run newspaper has accused 
•Daniel Moynihan, the United) 
States delegate to the Unitedj 
Nations, of diplomatic insanity.! 

Mr. Moynihan, in a speech in 
San Francisco Oct. 3 after Pre- 
sident Idi Amin of Uganda had 
addressed the United Nations 
General Assembly, endorsed a 
description of General Amin, 
as a “Racist murder.” The 
.description had appeared in an 
editorial in The New York 
Times. 

General Amin called in his 
' New York speech for the extinc- 
tion of Israel as a state. 

*. The Voice of Uganda in its 
•first editorial comment on Mr. 
Moynihans remark, said in its 
' weekend edition that “such 
■; open insults give the impression 
of madness and political or aip- 
omatic insanity in America's 
social machinery.” 

“President Amin never sec- 
onded the extermination but 
recommended a pure coexist- 
•of nation-h(friFy8fnoence OO O 
ence of nationals,” the news- 
paper said. “This would dis- 
solve the el wish state of Is- 
rael,' erasing the selfish and de- 
structive machinery in Zionism. 

, “One cant claim that the in- 
• evitable killihgs' and sometimes 
‘necessary executions in Uganda’ 
match the mass destruction of 
the human race created by big 
countries like the United 
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■ US. Expects More Indochina Refugees 

; . ‘ - ' them 557 «n.'1«r i XS , » c ri&d^I ! 

• • By, DAVID BINDER iTaxtsaia. Mrs. Ta f t sa id that "we hope 

> '■* to rot Yorit Times U.N. Efforts Fail the last will , have arrived by 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 15— Efforts of the United Nations Oct. 31.” 

From 2.000 So 3.000 more In- Hjgh commission 0 n Refugees Among those still under way 
dochinese refugees are expect- t0 oersua de the autiorities in from various points m South- 
ed to arrive in the United jj anc?i and gaigon to accept east Asia are 88 Vietnamese 

• States in the next two weeas, repa t r iates - were to no avail,. w ho had been quartered in 

bringing the total destined for shg notedi an( j so. the Ford | the Philippines, 
resettlement nere to about 1J4,- administration decided to al-j in addition, there are several | 
000 by Christmas, Admustra- , QW t0 re turn on their 1 thousand Cambodians, Vietna-j 

tion officials said today. w,. ; mese and Laotians awaiting! 

• Also, for the first time since : ”rhey will be sailing aboard transport to the United States 
the American resettlement pro- the Truong Tin 1, a South f rom Thailand. They are eligi- 
gram began fast April, shortly yietnaraese freighter that car- ; {jj e f 0 r entry- as relatives of 

before thb fall -of SouriiVKt- rig( j evacuees t0 Guam last ! American citizens or of Indo- 

nam and Cambodia to Commu- deSDite denunciatios , of., Chinese refugees already in the 

mst insurgents, some of the m voyage by the North V iet- [United States, 
refugee traffic wit} be m tne namese p ore jg n Ministry and.; They are also eligible for 
other directum. the provisions Revolutionary' 1 resettlement assistance under 

• Mrs i - ffrfoinnu t-J % Government in Saigon. i ! the legislative authority created 

tor of the mteragency Mrs. Taft said in an interview it last spring by Congress at the 

f°T5 c > , on , f^ochina retUoe , that the wou i d .b e repatriates; -request of President Ford, 
said tot shout _ r had been scrupulously screened v.'hich stipulated that the Umt- 

Vietnamese quartered on Guam „ t(J make sure none were e d States would accept about 
for the last six monms w ere . being coercsd j n to returning, 130,000 Indochinese refugees, 
preparing to hip to Vietnam.” She also said that) yh e eligible refugees are 

^ Vietnamese none had been associated with; among a tota j 0 f 60,000 Indo-' 

have ten sefS repSion ! the Central Inteiiigence Agency] chine * displa ced by. the Com- 
dree they were brought at any tune. , 1 munist take-overs in Phnom 

out of Vfetaam, the bulk of Some in Thailand , | Penh, Saigon and Vientiane in 


the last half year. 

About 34,000 of these are 1 
Meo tribesmen from Laos, and 
4,000 others are Laotian ref- 
ugees. The rest are Cambo- 
dians and Vietnamese; Almost 
all of the 60,000 are living 
in makeshift camps in Thailand 
where, according to foreign ob- 
servers, the conditions are gen- 
erally "abominable.” 

Mrs. Taft said the United 
States would probably take in 
about 2,600 of the Laotians 
separately from the current In- 
dochina refugee program. : 

“I expect we'll have refugees; 
trickling in for years to come,”] 
she said, “but I would like 1 
to wind down this particular 
program around the end of 
the year.” ! 

The resettlement program has] 
j placed 114,854 Vietnamese and.j 
Cambodian refugees in Ameri-< 
'can communities with Ameri-i 
can sponsors since it began 
‘ six months ago. Mrs. Taft said 
[there were 20,055 refugees 
I" still in the systenf’ — some of 
. whom will be going on to other 
countries. 
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Thailand 

Tending the roots 

FROM OUR SOUTH-EAST ASIA CORRESPONDENT 

Democracy, Thailand’s prime minister 
has a habit of saying, is alive and well in 
his country. Mr Kukrit Pramoj has a 
point, of sorts. In an increasingly dicta- 
torial part of the world, most people 
ir» Thailand can at least get their voices 
heard. The students, whose 1973 up- 
rising first made the Thai experiment 
in democracy possible, demonstrate 
or battle with each other with mono- 
tonous regularity in the streets of 
Bangkok. The workers strike just as 
o.tcu. Recently the police expressed 
their disenchantment over what they 
considered to be the government’s 
attempts to curb their powers of arrest 
and graft by sacking Mr Kukrit’s teak- 
wood home, destroying his furniture and 
antiques. The prime minister, whose 
seven-party coalition government is six 
months old, has failed to act strongly 
about all this not so much from weak- 
ness as because he fears that a show- 
down between the opposing forces of 
nght and left would endanger the very 
roots of Thailand’s democracy; s 

So Mr Kukrit, through this long, hot 
summer which saw the collapse of Indo- 
china, has resisted the temptation to 
proclaim martial law. The question is 
new long he can pursue this policy, of 

accommodation; playing off one faction 
against another in the greater interests 


of t preserving a spark . of democracy, 
while something close to a polite anarchy 
reigns in Bangkok. Much will-.- depend 
on the behaviour of the right wing. The. 
•remnants of the old military order, over- 
■ thrown in October,'- 1973, have regrouped 
nr the rather- sinister form of “national 
protection” societies- The hand of these 
societiesis thought . to be behind much 
of the recent political violence, including 
the assassination of a number of people 
seeking a better deal for deprived 
peasants in the remoter countryside.-. - 
■ This .could have the effect of driving 
frustrated leftists' from the student- 
worker movements into the hills to join 
the insurgency of the Communist party 
. — still a small affair," although its armed 
attacks have multiplied over the past 
couple of months. But it has long been 
Mr Kukrit’s view, and that of his close 
entourage, that the chief threat to the 
survival of civilian rule in Thailand 
comes from the right rather than the 
left. Thailand’s society, is traditionally 
conservative, and Mr Kukrit’s worry 
is that the forces of the right will grow 
.so large that the government can no 
longer handle them, and will go under 
to a military coup. 


No domino? — • - 

He is said to be convinced that Thailand 
will not be the next south-east Asian 
country to - fall to the communists, 
because its problems are different 


from those of Indochina. All the same, 
he does not doubt that Indochina’s 
communists will become more involved 
in Thailand’s domestic insurgency in 
the next couple of years. Meanwhile, 
his chief object seems to be to change 
the system and manner of government in 
Thailand so radically that there can be 
no return to the dictatorial methods of 
the past. He is trying to keep the 
decision-makir.g apparatus as broad as 
possible; one project he has introduced 
is revenue sharing, by which the centra! 
government gives grants to local councils 
to dispose of as they will. This is an 
important innovation; one of the biggest 
failings of the past was that the govern- 
ment never shared its wealth with the 
fanners whose labour the country is 
built on. 

Mr Kukrit intends to use the scheme 
as .a lesson in democracy; he is 
organising local elections at. which 
people will, in theory, .be able to vote 
for those . Ideal officials , who they fed 
spent the government’s grants most 
wisely. It represents a brave attempt to 
plant grass-roots democracy in Thailand. 
But such plans are still very' much in the 
embryo., state, and many problems lie 
ahead.-' The latest is - the savage blow 
to the economy from the new oil price 
increase. Thailand, which has to import 
virtually all its oil, will be particularly 
hard -hit; and the rcsujt could be more 
social unrest. ; - 
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Bernard Levin 





Emrilcr t&Ss year; there was a pIaces recalI wwd for w0r d, 
,a Osina by a group of t j, e wor st excesses of what Sta- 
journalists and others jj n called “ my useful idiots ” 
collected with newspapers, and w hat Mr Muggeridge 
aal I mast say that my much- called, in rather more detail, 
.haltered profession acquitted wise old Shaw, high minded old 
itself handsomely. After all ■ Barbusse, the venerable Webbs, 
fet fins come out of China • Gide die pure in heart and Picasso 
tskh the usual three-week the impure, down to poor little 

rtipjre were two rennrts teachers, crazed clergymen and 
nators there were two reports miUiunaire3 drivelling dons and 

front PB -rBt _ei-) of the British vsr y special correspondents like 
fttss jps Erty tvniCu demonstrated . Ourantv, ail resolved, come what ■ 
that it is not necessary for * might, 'to believe anything, how- 
liritons to China to leave tlieir ' ever preposterous, to overlook 
fsd-gjRent behind at the anything, however villainous, to 
! frontier : approve anything, however obs- 

r curantist and brutally authoritar- 
: One ©t the two was P-ere- ten, in order to be able to preserve 

| Stine V.’orsthornc, who intact the confident expectation 
reported id a .pair of articles . that one of the most tliorougti- 
is the Sunday Another News- - going, ruthless and bloody tyran- 
jnper soon after the group ni f? * ver *> 

;7tT. . r»* Z. relied on to champion human tree* 

returned. Perry at his worst ^om, the brotherhood of man, and : 
can be seen in ms article this a u t he other good liberal causes to 
wsek— * thousand words of which they had dedicated their 
hnztai and useless stupidity on lives. 

tfe subject of Ireland— but his jjote t h a , t I am not talking 
Chinese reports were Perry at about those who consciously 
fess very best, and they stood devil away at their task of put- 
©3t trezn so much or what we ting out propaganda on behalf 
isave had these .past few- years Chinese communism: the 

precisely because he refused to Felix Greenes and such. I am 

SdnTpe^ent^ and searching * tarianism. I refer to those with 
question! and, declining to no * uch Predilections, who go 
mokeany allowances in China ? < °l 


ibat he would not have made 
its the United States or Britain, 
he declined also to refrain, in 
Ms report, from showing his 
•tssntempi for the intellectual 
Poverty of so many of the rep- 
lies he 'bad received, and he 
declined even more resolutely 
• t® gloss over tlie ubiquitous 
j evidence that China is a land 
I cS stifling: and total tfaought- 
' can trol. 

This week. The Observer’s 


no such predilections, who go 
to China, see one cr more of 
the tiny handful of villages 
kept especially for the pur- 
pose, drink with their hosts to 
peace and friendship among all 
the peoples of the world, note 
the extraordinary width of the 
streets in Peking, and return 
to London or New York in a 
state of idiot ecstasy about the 
new civilization that, has solved 
all the problems of mankind. 

These have two things in 
common, and perhaps a third. 
First, they believe everything 
they are told, even if it is 
patently ridiculous. If they are 


man «a the same trip, Donald mey u nevc yernn.s 

KXrfes? a=; S^rir| L;\:i 

placable in bis pursuit of the COnle back ™ s and , ,C 
truth, 2 nd ip his refusal to be « ? CV6r ° CCUr - S . t0 that ’ 

Lrpnomed into seeing things f ‘ 


*M were not there; the cool » l a5 ' they ? oul f* P 0SSlbly 

?*t generous scepticism of his * ha ' ve S T' lr ’. the,r tew weeks 

approach, and the vivMness J more than - lt 15 a generous 
and balance of his portrait > «timate-about three mil- 

__ , 9 i Iionths of the popuJauon ot 

k . .. China without j China, and not even that much 

* nnooal of what * of its area. Yet there is not so 
jJJ? should be but in ; much as a vestige of scepti- 

^ J - pays of widespread pil- I cism, or even of a wish to 
l^nzatton :n which opinion J present what they have been 
twrrcjssngly replaces fact, too told as onlv what they have, 
wre’y is. If I were in the been told. China, they are 
Lrir ln .” V ,U ' OUin; ! i " assured, is paradise on earth, 

split ",°^ a c ^ rtaul v i - n ' 1 ail the Chinese people love 

Treifnrr* =t „j 1 \ S ,- between t - ae regime; and the visitors 

d Yloisiborne. came back and say that China 

Now normally I would not * s paradise on earth and all 
f^ite in this Vein about my ,;,e Chinese people love the 
rrothees off the ink-stained fin- regime. 

jZfl n ^? because dog shouldn't t The second qualitv that most 
patter dog (though on the whole , visitors to China share is an 
i.iiBa. _ dog shouldn’t), but l apparently total inability to 
_mause « would not normally i ask their hosts aitv serious 
news when good journalists! questions about anything of 
il- Spud journalism. In any serious significance. Truly 

ns case, however, it is news, searching or embarrassing 
trPv USe it ro0 , St ~ 1 . ndced practi- questions about the way the 
_ "s ^f u T5 , ‘ what we have country is run would nor, of 
fcaa by v, sMors to China (I am course, be answered; bur. the 
y k w course, including res- evasion of them would in itself 
enrres po n d ertt s. v.-ho are provide important information. 
d,Uerc . n * h ' , '' r,c:s ; Yet — po, I don’t mean vet . in- 

." 1C ' v , ork - of ,. s ! ,ch deed 1 rather think I mean 
. p , • icarned smologtsts so — no such questions arc ever 
llar,,s> has bPL-n . asked. Let me he specific: how 

Sidn r tnv ,n ri. leims nf „ " n c App fo Vied vFor t Re leas e ; ioOti/O Bib l 

*CuLntors that recall, and in China I have been describing 


have ever asked their guide, 
interpreter or bear-leader why, 
if the whole Chinese people 
are so devoted to their beloved 
Chairman and to communism, 
they are never in any circum- 
stances allowed to confirm 
their attitude in anything like 
a free election, which, after 
all, would result in a trium- 
phant victory for the beloved 
Chairman and communism if 
the stories of their attitude are 
true ? 

What is most extraordinary 
about the display of deeply 
culpable naivety, amounting to 
a betrayal of our common in- 
tellectual duty to question 
received authority everywhere, 
is that the dreadful example of 
prewar Soviet Russia appears 
to have had no effect at ail. In 
the thirties, the same sort of 
visitors (indeed, in some in- 
stances, the very same people, 
grown older but apparently no 
wiser) went to a country in 
which the greatest and most 
abominable terror in the entire 
history of the world was being 
practised, in which the popula- 
tion of the concentration 
camps was tens of millions and 
the evidence of totally perva- 
sive fear was as clear as that 
of crushing and brutal poverty, 
and returned saying that they 
■had been in a place where the 
Brotherhood of Man was uni- 
versally practised, where an 
unbreakable bond of affection 
and admiration united the peo- 
ple with their rulers, where 
conditions of unprecedented 
freedom prevailed, and on top 
of that where the land was 
flowing with milk and honey. 

Many such visitors, cf 
course, were plain liars, but, 
comparing like with like, I am 
not holding those out as a 
standard by which to judge 
their heirs and assigns of the 
China trail. For many of them 
were not liars, but merely 
fools, and it is their heirs and 
assigns that I am thinking of 
today. 

I am not saying that a 
Chinese equivalent of the Sta- 
lin Terror is raging at this 
moment; on the whole, I think 
it j extremely unlikeiy (the 
Chinese communists appear to 
have done almost all their kill- 
ing early and quickly). But I 
do not know; nor do any of 
those who have come back coo- 
ing with certainty and delight 
after being allowed a carefully- 
controlled glimpse of a few 


people in a tiny corner of that 
vast country. And even if no 
large-scale terror is now prac- 
tised, there is abundant evi- 
dence from official Chinese 
sources that mental and phys- 
ical control of the whole pop- 
ulation is practised to a degree 
literally unprecedented even 
by the standards of modern 
totalitarianism. And yet the 
procession of “ Mao’s useful 
idiots” never steps, and the 
song they sing never ceases to 
demonstrate that credulity and 
folly know no limits. 

Which brings me to the 
third element common to many 
of the China-visitors. The song 
they sing is unmistakably a Pil- 
grims’ Chorus, and it reveals 
more about them than about 
China. There is a yearning, in 
a certain kind cf free man or 
woman, to be unfree, to sink 
all choice, all decision, ail 
struggle, into a common pool 
of control and direction. Some- 
where in their subconscious, 
the honest fools who went ro 
Stalin’s Russia knew perfectly 
well that it was a monstrous 
tyranny, ana welcomed it for 
that very reason; somewhere 
in their subconscious, the 
equivalent visitors to China 
■ know perfectly well that it 
demands the total extirpation 
of the individual self, and wel- 
come it for that very reason. 
We have seen, at a simp._r 
level, the mad rage that grips 
many in this country at the 
sight of freedom of speech, 
whether in Newham Town Hall 
or the inner councils of the 
1 National Union of Students. 
That rage stems, in many peo- 
ple, not from the desire to irrt- 
i pose an unacceptable will on 
others, but from the fear of 
freedom in themselves, with 
the inevitable consequence that 
the fear turns to hate. Such 
riven personalities, offered a 
vision of a society which would 
douse the terrifying flame of 
freedom inside them, fling 
themselves upon it in des- 
perate relief. I believe that 
many of them who have gone 
to China in the last few years, 
and come back eager to turn 
their traliison dcs clercs into a 
new Gospel, are just such 
flawed souls. It is just as well 
that we have such whole ones 
as Donald Trelford and Pere- 
grine Worsthornc. 

■Q) Times Newspapers Ltd, 1973 
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China Seeking Advanced U.S. Computer 

— • Boeing - 707’s sold to China in that Washington will do 

By LESLIE H. GELB 1973, officials said, included; what it can to he , equa]ize 

spKi*itoTi»:,-ew York Times the inertial guidance system 1 _ . ,, 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 3 — tangentially related to the sys-i ' ® ese ' Soviet balance of 
China is seeking to buv an ad- tem that guides American mis-j v R ‘ , . 

vanced American-made com- siles to targets. The Adminis- 8^ e F aI estimate 

puter that would enhance heT ration’s reasoning in this case - l "?™ ™ Adimnistration now 
search for oil and could also was that China clearly would !?.5r at Chinese-American rela- 
strengthen her defense capabii- be unable to use the technology i, Just „ h ?T ng steady 

'ities, according to Administra- for military ends. r Jrlt k °/ f :^ lals expressed 

tion officials. Administration officials also concerR about the recent Chi- 

‘ The decision on the sale of said that thc . Central Intelli-i |]f d S p n ^^‘ on a of / u i rto . R ^ an 
the Control Data Corporation’s gence Agency had circulated re- ^f®pend* : ”“’ r a " d n ab out For- 
Cvber 72 or 172 as it is vari- 1 ports on other low-key Chinese ei » n Minister Chiao Kuan-hua s 
ously known, is now before the 1 feelers t0 American corpora- ®P eech t ° the United Nations, 
international coordinating com-i tions for high-technology equip- Deparnng from past policy, Mr. 
mittee known as Cocom that ment: - 1 ° criticized Moscow and 

passes on sales of strategic! These include discussions iWashington equally, 
goods to Communist countries.) with Lockheed about the C-141 | As this situation sorts itself 
Organized in 1949, Cocom is I ‘ ar ,go , tran , s P or * aircraft, with j°ut, thinking ; is going on at, 
an informal eroun that m-iir Itek about satellite cameras, i a ‘i levels within the Admims- 
in? and with RCA Global Communi- trat.on about possible future I 


Organized in 1949, Cocom is “’mgo iranspore aircran, wire «| 

an informal emun that m-iir Ite k about satellite cameras, i a ‘I levels v/ithin the Admims- 
fains of ?Ked . mSfcj and with RCA Global Communi- Ration about possible future! 
items that can only be sold to cations about radar and com- United States-Chmese military 
Communist countries after a municat.ons equipment ti,s. A C LA study on the 

unanimous vote of approval by , th a t they l , l j - eking - Washington 

its members. The members are, foubted that China would fol-, .equation made available to The 
all of the North Atlantic Treaty! |!°™ U P feelers. Their New York Times contends that. 

Organization countries minus! judgment is that China will Chairman Mao Tse-tung has 
Iceland and dIus Japan. .'continue to prefer buying com- 1 been the main force behind 

‘ ,. „ iparable items where thev are 'Peking s opening-up to Wash- 

■ te S ^ A uPh ? vfrri ! avaiiabI e in West Europe andj-inglon, and that Washington; 
anwivino the i Ja P an . and that China will buy must develop something in re- 

thnuch Oip ' V r e „ n , American only, when the Ameri- turn. The study suggests vari- 

can product is unique. ous kinds of military aid to 

s This is also based on their China. 

itef estimate that the dominant A few officials interested in 

hfr !„ ia group in China does not want!' pushing thinking in that direc- 

to provoke new Soviet pres-, tion pointed to an article by 
mittina ins Dec tion s’ of the uses' sures - As one official explained! M.chaei Pillsbury of the Rand 
towh^li thesp^soDhJsticafed lr,- : tbe Chinese fee! relatively Corporation in the current issue 

Itr^nen ts of thfs ? kfrd are be I safe from Soviet attack today of Fore gn Policy magazine. He 
fnc^ut ! as compared with 1969 and will | wrote, “We should modify the 

The final decision is awaitino only make their weight felt in | spacious policy of “even-han- 
a technical review of possible ; Washington for specific tactical dedness which now governs 
military uses ofThe compuK ends. exports of advanced defense 

and a ^clarification of China’s Mr. Kissinger is also said to ^"“Chfna Ts ad ' 

apparent new poliev line that, consider Moscow the key vari- |. d ® d - chlRa ® n ?^ nearI 7 as 
once again lumps Moscow and able in deciding what to do j Iar f e a *““"**« t0 US 
Washington together as equal next regarding Peking. In the i as i; ba ^niet Union is 
threats to peace. meantime, the officials said . The Cyber computer now be- 

Of Other itene for china that M. Kissinger and President, ln R, , dlsc ussed in -ocom and 
, Of Other Items for China Ford wpuld c s ontinue to give , witnm the Administration 

| ff approval is given, this will private assurances when they llR der the terms of t.ie export 
not be the first time that pos- visit Peking in November that ac| m ,nis tration act is considered 
sibly sensitive items have been; the United States remains con- be m . the ^P-of-the-line cate- 
sold to China. Some of the lOlcerned about Chinese security ^. or T' above two other catego- 

T ries of computers on the re-1 


stricted" lists'.'" ' ' 7 

It has been used to process! 
geophysical data in oil surveys.! 
Whether China can or is likely 
to use the main frame or mem- 
ory part of the unit or its 
high-speed printing and micro- 
processing features for purpos- 
es of military air defense sys- 
tems or antisubmarine warfare 
Js what Cocom is studying. 

Cocom’s lists are kept secret, 
as are its studies and decisions. 
If the sale of the Cyber were 
to be approved, the only fact 
jthat - would be made public 
I would be that a computer had 
been approved for sale to Chi- 
na. 

j The information is kept con- 
fidential for competitive busi- 
Iness reasons. 

Some officials not in the 
[State Department expressed 
surprise when the French 
branch of Control Data Corpo- 
ration put the Cyber up for' 
a waiver because Cocom had, 
recently voted to deny the sale 
of lower category computers 
to China. 

1 As all of the officials ex- 
plained, China has been loath 
to specify the purposes for 
which the computers would be 
used and has refused to accept ! 
the regular conditions on in- 
specting use. One said, ‘T think 
they’re getting better, willing 
to talk about ‘visits’ and allow 
regular servicing." 

The officials' said that the ' 
Soviet Union, on the other) 
hand, would provide details on, 
planned use and allow a regular 
presence by the seller for in- 
spection. Nevertheless, they 
said that Moscow, which has 
received top-of-the-line waivers 
in the past, recently wanted 
to buy computers that would 
clearly have a military applica- 
tion as well, and were thus 
turned down. 
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Avenue of the Martyrs 7 : ■ Y:v^; 


' EySENRYL-TKEWHITT - 
Sua Staff Correspondent 

Panama City— Call an 
American in the Panama Can- 
al Zone a/ter working hours 
and you may be told he’s at 
the EUks Club, or watching a 
Little League game, or play- 
ing golf.- , n: 

‘ On the other hand walk 
across the street from Ancon 
Hill, headquarters of the Pan- 
. ama Canal Company, the Can- 


> lead sweet life 
rom native squalor 


and others of the past demon- 
strated -that -all things are 
relative: -- 

•' The sweet life is not luxu- 
ry, as Frank A. Baldwin, a 
second •*. generation Zonian 
points out' Much of the -hous- r 
ing, managed by the govern- 
ment and assigned by job 
rank, is old and seedy. ? - - - . ■ 
But -it is comfortable and 
protected. The zone has its 
own police force, school sys- 


m Zone government, and the>: tem, postal service, 'garbage 
Pentagons -Southern-. Conn collection; what one resident 


mand, and you’re likely to be 

- mugged. , . , <7: x. 7; f . 

s ? Some < of Panama’s most 
noisome slums face Ancon 
Hill across Fourth of July av- 
’ enue, which Panamanians call 
-■ Avenue of the Martyrs, for 
7 those who died in the anti- 
-American riots of 1964. Many 
Americans suspect the slums.” 
>' have been left there delibera- 

- tely as a symbol of different 
. life-styles while Panama has 
improve! housing elsewhere. 

The direct comparison is 
misleading, as most such cona- 
•[parisons are. But the exagger-' 

‘ ation underscores -a larger 
^trnth, that bn any ’compara-'' 
*tive terms, including condi- 
! | tions in the United States,'-tbe • 
•! 15,000 American residents of ; 

the Canal Zone lead the sweet 
!* life. . . C.; { 

That life-style^now is in 
jeopardy, as the United States 
-• and Panama negotiate with 
. the common goal of a treaty 
;i under which Panama wiU 
move toward control of the 
" zone and administration of the 
banaL But it is secure as long 
as more than one-third of the 
• IBS. Senate remains on record 
against any change at alL 

Or at least moderately se- 
cure.- Panama already has 
served notice that its patience 
is- limited, and the 1964 riots 


calls “excellent services.” The 
court system too is its own, 
and a U.S. diplomat says Zoni- 


the question of future strate- 
gic control of the canal is not 
a major one. 

It is one of the ironies of 
life in the zone, however, that 
some residents see a commun- 
ist plot in the negotiating posi- 
tions of both sides. For the op- 
eration of the canal and the 
management of the zone are 
essentially by nature socialis- 
tic enterprises. 

To some residents it is all 
too much. They have moved 
out. The company town aspect 
of zonal life is cited by Nor- 
man Werner, a 37-year-old 
canal pilot, one of the elite, as 


* v wuw v/* wiv vmv, uo 

ans can be ‘certain that they : the reason for his building a 
are dealing with a non-corrupt j house outside the zone. 


judicial process.” ' ■ ' - y • ; . 

Another calls the zone “a 
company town operated by a 
benevolent, paternalistic com- 
pany.” There is no unemploy- 
ment, and little crime 
—though the rate has in- 
creased recently— and the 
company operates commis- 
saries that make shopping 
easy. - 

For the record, the stores 
charge prices based on a New 
Orleans rate plus shipping 
charges. None the less, they 
are lower than in most popu- 
lation centers in the United 
States and considerably lower 
than those in Panama outside 
the zone. Overall, the mood 
and service is that of a re- 
laxed military base or of gov- 
ernment towns of the past 
—such as Los Alamos, N.M, 
and Oak Ridge, Tenn., during 
the secret development of 
atomic weapons. 

Zonians understandably 
don’t want to give it up. Most 
often they frame their worries 
in terms of both personal job 
security— despite assurances 
from the Panamanian govern- 
ment— and national security. 
No cne argues, in fact, that 


“If 1 had known how much 
trouble it would be, I probably 
wouldn’t have started,” he 
laughs. “But inside it really is 
an artifical life.” 

Many Zonians have mar- 
ried Panamanians, without 
changing their views on con- 
tinued U.S. control. And al- 
though some seldom leave the 
zone, others have developed a 
deep affection for Panama 
and have retired there once 
they had to give up their as- 
signed housing. 

From the Pamananian 
perspective, growing numbers 
—encouraged by the govern- ' 
ment of Gen. Omar Torrijos 
Herrera— are aware of and 
resentful of what they regard 
as the the privileged position 
of the Americans. “They can’t 
cope with the pressures of 
modern society," says a Pana- 
manian diplomat scornfully. ' 

The resentments are both 
economic and political. Of the 
15,000 Canal Zone employees, 
roughly 10,000 are Panamani- 
ans. Increasingly the govern- 
ment management has hired 
on the local market. Special 
training programs are bring- 
ing more Panamanians into 


i coveted assignments as pilots, j 
who receive $21,000 to $50,- i 
000 a year. j 

But still . there are two i 
wage systems. One is based on 
skills available locally and the 
other on skills that must he 
imported. The second pay 
scale is double the first. 

Some few Americans work 
for the local wage rate, and a 
growing number of Panaman- 
, ians— now several hundred 
—draw the U.S. rate. Zone of- 
ficials emphasize that the 
zone is the only place in the 
world where the U.S. pays lo- 
cal nationals on U.S. terms. 

None the less, the reality is 
that far more Pananaaians 
work in less skilled jobs for 
less money. And Americans 
who are heads of households 
receive a 15 per cent prem- 
ium called a “tropical diff- 
erential.” General Torrijos, 
struggling to upgrade schools, 
modernize agriculture and re- 
verse a sliding growth rate 
makes certain these differ- 
ences do not go unnoticed. 

Economically, also, many 
wealthier Panamanians and 
the growing middle class, 
with interests as suppliers to 
the zone or operators of corol- 
lary businesses, are content 
with the status quo. But politi- 
cally the government has enl- 
isted their support increasing- 
ly on the issuel of sovereignty. 

“Now,” says Fabian Ver- 
larde, an adviser to General 
Torrijos, “it is something that 
won’t go away. There must fee 
a resolution, and the time is 
limited.” 

How it will be resolved is 
still uncertain. So far Pana- 
manian pressure and determi- 
nation in the U.S. Congress ap- 
pear as the irresistable force 
and the immovable object. In 
one of the two, the appear- 
ance is deceiving. 


wk ctiauea, in laci, mat . ... . , 

skilled positions, including 
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; By ALAN RIDING i 

Specify to The Mew York Times j 

PANAMA CITY, Oct. 5— De-! 
spite the impatient and fiery! 
rhetoric of Panama’s military] 
Government, delays in the con-j 
elusion of a new United States-'! 
Panama treaty on the Panama'! 
Canal appear to be generating;' 


a mood of apathy and cynicism, 
in the Panamanian population.] 
“The Government keeps! 
promising there will be a new 
treaty in a month or two. but 
nothing happens,” ’ one young! 
officeworker said. “I don’t 
have any faith in the negotia- 
tions. I don’t think the Ameri-- 
cans will ever leave Panama.” 


-40.000 Americans in the Canal 
I Zone for over 70 years and sit- 
| ting through 13 years of spo- 
! radic and unproductive nego- 
tiations to replace the 1903 
canal treaty, many Panama- 
nians have difficulty sustaining 
anger or impatience over , the 
United States’ large military 
and civilian presence in Pan- 
» n ?CIA T RDP77-OO432RO0l 


“Don’t get things wrong,” the 
head of a leading insurance 
company said in an interview. 
“AH Panamanians — rich and 
poor, right and left — are united 
in wanting a new canal treaty. 
But there is not much they can 
do about it, so thev worry more 
about their daily lives.” 

Slump Diverts Attention 
The sharp deterioration of the 
Panamanian economy in the 
past year has more than any- 
I thing else diverted the public’s 
[ (attention from the canal issue. 

[ Businessmen are worried by the 
[recession that has reduced the 
049098fi6d€bQ , ate from about 
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S pef 'Cept in' 1973 to around j 
2 per cent this year. People in I 
the cities have been hit badly j 
by high inflation and increased ' 
[unemployment. 

In the slum district of' 
Chorrilio, where rows of rotting ! 
wooden tenements look across 
John F. Kennedy Avenue to 
the green slopes of the 533- 
square-mile Cana! Zone, a lot- 
tery vendor complained loudly 
about the rise in food prices. 

“The canal is just a pretext 
to divert our attention from 
the real problems,” she went 
on, as a group of. barefoot 
children gathered around her. 
“What’s going to happen if we 
get the canal? The Government 
will keep the money and in 
no time the zone will be as 
filthy as Panama City.” 

Many conservative and left- 
wing opponents of Brig. Gen. 
Omar Torrijos Herrera, who 
seized power in a coup in 
October, 1968, believe that the 
Government’s impatience to re- 
cover jurisdiction over the 
"Canal Zone under a new treaty 
is largely attributable to the 
country’s precarious economic 
situation. 

"The longer we wait, the 
more .concessions we’ll get out 
of the Americans," a member 
of the. Movement of Independ-i 
eat Lawyers said. I 

“But the Government des- : 
perately needs the money from 
a new treaty in order to stay 
alive,- With stagnating economy 
and a foreign debt of over Si- 
billion for a country with just 
1.5 million inhabitants, where 
else is ' it going to get thei 
money? So instead of the United j 
States, Panama is making the! 
concession in. the negotiations.”! 

The Torrijos administration, 
which remains a one.-man re- 
gime despite formal elections 
three years ago, has responded 
to critics of the secrecy of the! 
negotiations by publishing de-j 
tails of the United States and 
Panamanian positions in the 
talks. 

Evidence that General Tor- 
rijos is willing to accept an 
American military presence 
here for 25 more years as part 
of a system of joint United 
States-Panamaryan defense of; ' 
the waterway, lias provoke dj 
new criticism from opponents 
cf the regime. 1 

Unlike the official Commu-j 
nist party, the pro-Moscow; 
People’s party, which backs thei 
Torrijos regime — the independ- 
ent Marxist parties are ada- 
mantly opposed to any United 
States military presence under 
a new treaty. Social democratic 
and conservative factions be- 
lieve that a system of joint de- 
fense wiil merely insure indefi- 
nite military rule in Panama. 

“More than anything, Torri- 
jcs wants to stay in power and, 
for that, he needs a new treaty 
for face-saving,’’ Alberto Quiros 
Guardia, an outspoken Socialist, 
who is a radio broadcaster, 
said in an interview. “But a 
system of joint defense will 

(strengthen Panamanian militar- 
ism in the name of defending 
the canal.” 
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By James Nelson Goodsel’ 

Latin America cor responden t of I 

The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Although senior United States officials say 
that negotiations on a new Panama Canal 
treaty are basically on track, many Latin 
Americans feel that something is amiss in the 
talks between Panama and the U.S. 

In fact, while Washington encourages a 
sense of optimism that the talks will soon 
produce a treaty to replace the 1903 accord, 
Panamanian sources here indicate that the 
two countries are still far apart on the terms of 
the treaty . 

Other Latin Americans close to the Panama- 
U.S. talks agree with the Panamanians. A , 
number of these Latin Americans, attending 
the United Nations General Assembly session 
here, add that Washington is deceiving itself if 
it believes that agreement is near or that the 
talks leading toward a new accord are making 
progress. ~ • 

“They broke off Sept. 17,” a Panamanian 
Goveiiiment source noted. ‘While they will be 
resumed shortly, they will involve technical 
details rather than substantive issues.” 

Still, United States officials maintain their 
optimism. They admit there are pitfalls in 
reaching an accord — including the threat of 
hemisphere-wide reaction if substantial prog- 
ress is not made quickly, and at home, the 
threat of a congressional refusal to ratify a 
new accord. 

, But they minimize these points as they 
suggest that the Panamanian Government has 
a far greater problem than Washington does in 
regard to leaks of material concerning the 
negotiations. To many hemisphere observers 
this suggestion with regard to leaks seemed a 
direct slap at the Panamanian Government 
concerning its publication in late September 
of a statement on the status of negotiations. 

The Panamanian statement said the talks 


were stalled by U.S. insistence on its right to 
continue defending the waterway indefinitely. 

As far as Panama is concerned, its state- 
ment “was valid and perfectly in keeping with 
•what Washington is doing,” a high Pan- 
amanian official said. He was referring to an 
earlier statement by Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger that “the United States must 
maintain the right ... to defend the Panama 
Canl for an indefinite time. ” 

Dr. Kissinger quickly went on to say Sept. 16 
that beyond defense and operating rights, the 
U.S. can make a variety of concessions on the 
canal and the 500 square-mile zone surround- 
ing it. 

Ail this may sound like a big storm over a ! 
little bit of semantics. But the issue looms 
large on both sides. 

A United States source close to the negotia- 
tions said Washington is confronted with a 
major dilemma on the canal. On the one hand, 
the State Department, and that means the 
Ford administration, is willing to move toward 
some sort of new treaty. But it must be within 
limits that ippear increasingly tight — limits 
imposed by the vocal congressional and 
conservative opposition to any change in the 
1903 treaty. Those limits have always included 
defense of the canal, but now they appear to 
include operation of the canal. 

This, says the U.S. source, is not the way 
Panama previously understood it. Hence, it is 
using all the wapons it has to push its position. 
Those include “leaks” as well as efforts to 
arouse wider Latin American support. That 
support already is extensive — and Washing- 
ton knows it. 

Thus, the U.S. would like an early con- 
clusion to the present talks. But it looks 
increasingly unlikely that it will get it.. 
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